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NOTE: Use same proportion of Baking 
Soda and water for solution to use in 
washing home freezers or freezer com- 
partment of combination refrigerator- 
freezer. Follow same procedure as for 
washing refrigerator. 


TO SWEETEN AND CLEAN REFRIGERATORS 
1. Defrost refrigerator; remove shelves and stor- 
age drawers. Make solution of 3 tablespoons 
Baking Soda to one quart warm water. 

2. Wash shelves and storage drawers with Bak- 
ing Soda solution; rinse with clear water and 
dry. 

3. Wash inside lining of refrigerator with Bak- 
ing Soda solution. Remove any food spillage 
spots with Baking Soda sprinkled on damp cloth. 
Rinse all surfaces with clear water and dry. 
4. Each time ice cube trays are emptied rinse 
with Baking Soda solution. Rinse with clear 
water; dry. 


aking Soda \ 


FOR SWEETENING AND — 


TO CLEAN SILVER THE ELECTROLYTIC WAY 
1. Put large piece of aluminum foil in bottom 
of enameledware pan. 

2. Add amount of water sufficient to cover sil- 
ver to be cleaned and one tablespoon Baking 
Soda for each quart of water. 

3. Bring solution to boil and remove pan from 
heat. 

4. Place silver in solution for several minutes. 
5. Remove silver, rinse well and dry thoroughly; 
finally polish with dry, soft cloth. 


TO CLEAN GLASSWARE 

1. Make solution of 3 tablespoons Baking Soda 
to each quart warm water. 
2. Wash glassware in Baking Soda solution; 
rinse well and dry carefully. 

If glass is etched or deeply cut, apply thin 
paste of Baking Soda and water to grooves with 
soft brush; rinse well and dry carefully. 


Baking Soda is a pure food product with special cleaning qualities 
and helps save time and work in more ways than any other household 
product. It emulsifies oil and grease, removing greasy, oily film; it 


TO CLEAN AND SWEETEN BREAD BOXES 
1. Make solution using 3 tablespoons of Baking 
Soda to each quart of warm water. 

2. First wash bread box in hot soapy water to 
remove any crumbs which may have lodged in 
corners. 

3. Then rinse with Baking Soda solution and 
finally rinse again with clear water and dry 
thoroughly. 


reacts with mild acids to neutralize them, to clean and sweeten and 
remove mold and mildew; it provides the necessary ions to complete 
the electrolytic circuit in the electrolytic method of cleaning silver, 
and makes possible this simple, easy way of keeping silver bright and 
shining; finally, it is non-abrasive, and will clean even the finest 
glassware and other household objects safely as well as surely. Why 
buy a number of different products to do a number of different jobs 
when Baking Soda does them all and costs only pennies a box! 


Your Household Treasure 


Send for these FREE TEACHING AIDS . 
student folders on Household Uses and 
Good Grooming. 


Home Economics Department 


ARM & HAMMER BRAND AND COW BRAND BAKING SODA 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc., 10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Nonfat Dry Milk Solids 


whips beautifully! 


This photograph illustrates how fluffy and stable whipped nonfat dry mulk solids is, 
It is simple and easy to achieve results like this... no special equipment is needed, 


A medley of low-cost FREE! 


glamorous desserts! “Medley of Desserts”... 


recipes for desserts mode 
Now, you can include glamorous, whipped de sserts ith Solids ... plus whipping 
in your menu planning. Nonfat Dry Milk Solids _ instructions. Also “Smooth 
Cooking with White Sauce 
Mix"; Sound Strip Film for 
you can count on in whipping Nonfat Dry Milk ctass use—"Cooking with 
Nonfot Dry Milk Solids.” 


makes them economically and easily. Here's what 


Solids: It quadruples in volume . . . gives a definite 
glamour touch ...makes exciting. pleasing desserts 


an everyday possibility... it is low in cost and F 
| Dept. HE-114 


American Dry Milk Institute 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 


low in calories .. . it gives a wide variety of desserts 
and it adds beneficial nutritional values—pro- 
teins, calcium and vitamins. cond the matestal have checked 
The American Dry Milk Institute has developed 
delightful, glamorous desserts with whipped Non- 
fat Dry Milk Solids and recommends them as an [J Sound Strip Film—"Cooking with Nonfat Dry Milk Solids” 


ideal way to dress up low-cost meals. Use coupon, 


American Dry Milk 


Institute 
221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Illinois 


Address 


! 

oO “Medley of Desserts” | “Smooth Cooking with White Souce Mix" 
! 


City Zone Stote 
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sO exciting you just 
can't believe it... 
but it’s true! 


PET NONFAT 
DRY MILK 


magic... 
Cast ale with a 


At last—a completely new form of 
nourishing, thrifty nonfat dry milk! The 
tiny “snowflakes” of Instant Pet Nonfat 
Dry Milk mix instantly when you add 
water and stir with a spoon...even in 
ice-cold water! 


Nonfat milk made with Instant Pet has 
all the delicious fresh-milk flavor of 
fresh pasteurized nonfat milk ... and, of 
course, supplies all the high-quality pro- 
tein, minerals, and B-vitamins of the 
best milk. 

Packed in airtight glass jars, to protect 
the fresh flavor, Instant Pet Nonfat Dry 
Milk offers all the advantages of nonfat 
dry milk plus instant mixing at surpris- 
ingly low cost—less than half the cost 
of bottle milk. 


622 November 1954 
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PRODUCT OF PET MILK COMPANY MAKERS OF AMERICA’S FIRST EVAPORATED MILK 
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binding a wound with cheese 


A wound is as strong as the connective tissue that holds it 
together...and the maximum strength of a wound is reached 
more rapidly when the diet contains liberal amounts of 
protein for growth of connective tissue.’ 

Cheese, long recognized as an excellent and concentrated 
source of easily-digested milk protein, simultaneously pro- 
vides generous amounts of calcium, phosphorus and other 
nutritionally important minerals and vitamins. 

Cheese is likewise indicated for its high protein value 
in the geriatric diet’ and whenever low tissue protein 
stores are suspected, not only in poorly healing wounds 


Manufacturers and distributors of BORDEN'S Instant Coffee « 
STARLAC non-fat dry milk * BORDEN'S Evaporated Milk « 
Fresh Milk + Ice Cream + Cheese + 

EAGLE BRAND Sweetened Condensed Milk « 

BREMIL powdered infant food * MULL-SOY hypoallergenic food « 
BIOLAC infant food « DRYCO infant food « 

KLIM powdered whole milk 

1, Baborka, C. J.: Treatment by Diet, ed. 5, Philadelphia, 

].B. Lippincott Company, 1948, p. 607. 

2. Sebrell, W. H., in Stieglitz, E. J.: 

Geriatric Medicine, ed. 2, Philadelphia, 

W. B. Saunders Company, 1949, p. 194. 


3. Morgan, D. B.: J. Missouri M. A. 49:89 (Nov.) 1952. 


but also in patients with bed sores, chronic bullous dis- 
eases, atopic dermatitis, and senile pruritus. 

The wide variety of Borden cheeses lends itself to a 
diversified diet—from main dishes based upon popular 
Cheddar and Swiss or refreshing salads with soft Cottage 
or Cream cheese—to epicurean Camembert or Liederkranz 
Brand that add a tangy finish to the meal. 

High palatability, pleasing texture and delicious flavor, 
characteristics of Borden cheeses, stimulate the appetite 
and contribute to greater eating enjoyment for both the 
convalescent and other members of the family. 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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YOUR CAREER... 


MORE COMPLETE AS AN 
oo ARMY DIETITIAN 


In the finest, most completely equipped Army 
hospitals all over the world. Use your 
professional knowledge and skills in 

dietetics to benefit a wide variety of patients. 
Work with one of the top medical teams 

in your field, learning and developing 

with the best! 


Serve your Country 


As a fully commissioned officer in the 
United States Army. Start with the same 
rank and privileges as your male colleagues. 
Turn your skills to the direct benefit of 

the nation by restoring America’s sick and 
injured fighting men to health. 


Serve Yourself 


By taking advantage of the personal as well 
as the professional opportunities offered 

in the Women’s Medical Specialist Corps, 
Meet new and interesting people. Enjoy an 
annual 30 day vacation with pay. Share 
your life with a group of young professional 
men and women who hold common interests 
and a common ideal of service. 


Begin this exciting threefold career now . . . a: 
Woman Medical Specialist. Nowhere in medical service will 
you find a life as richly rewarding in so many ways. 


WOMEN’S MEDICAL 
SPECIALIST CORPS 


The Surgeon General— United States Army 
Washington 25, D.C. 
Attention: Personne! Division 


Please send me further information on my opportu- 
nities as a Dietitian in the United States Army 


2 Check if also interested in training opportunities 


City State 
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To prepare foods for pan frying, 
first coat evenly with flour. Shake 
food in paper bag containing flour 
and seasonings, 


Fry over medium heat. Turn to 
brown on all sides. Pure, all-vege- 
table Crisco makes it easy for stu- 
dents to get excellent results. For the 
second batch, add additional Crisco 
when there is no food in the pan. 


For delicious fried foods, 
see recipes on Crisco’s new 
Recipe Round-up Label 
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made easy the 


Coat all pieces of chicken thoroughly. 
Save the remaining flour for thicken- 
ing gravy later on. 


Cover foods which require time to 
cook through. Cook over low heat 
until tender. Once students master 
the proper technique of frying with 
Crisco, their fried foods will always 
turn out delicious and digestible. 
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Crisco way! 


For pan frying, use '% cup, plus 2 
tbsps. Crisco in a 12" pan. For 
southern style chicken, use 1'4 to 2 
cups Crisco. With Crisco, even be- 
ginners can turn out crisp, light, 
delicately flavored fried foods. 


To make gravy, pour off all but 14 
cup drippings from pan. Blend in 2 
tablespoons of flour. Stir in 1 cup 
milk and cook until thickened. 


Bake and fry with 


CRISCO 


Its digestible! 
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New-model SINGER 
COMBINATION SEWING AND CUTTING TABLE 


provides machines for two students, work space for two more! 


What a wonderful way to solve the prob- 
lem of limited space! Every new SINGER* 
lable holds two full-sized SINGER* Sew- 
ing Machines and provides ample work 
space for two more students as well! 

Because the new SINGER Table is both 
a sewing and cutting table, complete sew- 
ing equipment ts nght at hand! Gone are 
the days of students constantly shuffling 
back and forth between machine cabinets 
and cutting tables. 

Students work comfortably. Peaching 1s 
simple, orderly, ethcient. 

Yes... with the versatile new SINGER 
lables performing so many functions, you 
actually can ft more machines into a min- 
imum of space! And you'll be amazed to 
see how these tables brighten and mod- 


ECONOMICS 


Machines drop down into table, removable pancls ship into 
place to provide smooth cutting surface. 


ernize even the smallest classroom. 

The new SINGER Lable ts available in 
blond or dark sturdy, 
scratch-resistant’’ Formic a” top ina chowe 


wood, with a 


of colors. 
Just look at these 
convenience features! 
e Two handy drawers— plus two deep 
openings to accommodate all standard 
tote trays. 


¢ Drop leaf for extra space. (Second leaf 


available for other end if desired.) 
e Built-in knee levers. 
e All metal parts grounded. 


@ Safety switch—cuts off power auto- 
matically when machines are lowered. 


e Dustproof shields—completely enclose 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


THERE'S ONE NEAR YOUR SCHOOL 


®A Trade Mark of THE SINGER 


LANULPACTURING COMPANY 
Copyright, US.A., 1864, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Ali rights reserved for ali countries 


machines when not being used. 
lamper-proof locks on panels 
© Size—O0)"” x 42” x 30” with 18” leaf. 
Available at regular school discount with 
any of the full-sized SINGER heads you 
prefer — Straight-Needle, Swing-Needle* 
or Slant-Needle.* 
For free folder—piving specihcations of 
new SINGER Table and suggested class- 
room layouts, mail this coupon, 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Educational Dept., 149 Broadway, N.Y. 6, N.Y. 


Please send folder giving details about 
Combination Sewing and Curtis g Table, 
and showing suggested classroom layouts 


Name 


Position. 
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Know Your AHEA—Its Finances 


This is the first of a series on the AHEA designed 
to help present members understand AHEA better 
themselves and explain AHEA to interested friends 
and prospective members. Watch for this feature 
in the Comment section in coming issues. 

The annual auditor's report in this issue of the 
Jounnat makes it possible for each reader to sup- 
plement this brief statement of our finances with 


specific details. 


@ Income. The Association derives its income from 
—in the following order—membership dues, sale 
of exhibit space at the annual meeting, sale of 
advertising and subscriptions to the JourNAL, sale 
of other publications, registration fees at annual 
meeting, rental income (from office and parking lot 
at AHEA headquarters), income from investments, 
miscellaneous income, and royalties. 

Percentage-wise in 1953-54, Association income 
from each of these sources was: 


PER CENT 
Membership dues 40.4 
Annual meeting sale of exhibit space 30.4 
Journnat advertising, nonmember subscriptions, and 
sales 19.8 
Sales of other publications 4l 
Annual meeting registration fees 3.5 
Rental income 1.0 
Income from investments 0.7 
Miscellaneous income 0.06 
Royalties 0.04 
Total 100. 00 


From this breakdown of the Association’s income, 
it is apparent that slightly less than half of the finan- 
cial support of the Association comes directly from 
the members through membership dues and regis- 
tration fees at the annual meeting while approxi- 
mately half comes from the commercial firms and 
others outside of the Association who use the 
Journat advertising space and the exhibit space 
at the annual meeting to solicit the support and 
co-operation of home economists in the efforts that 
these firms, too, are making to improve family wel- 
fare, as well as to inform AHEA members of new 
equipment, products, and services available. 


@ Expenses. And what does the AHEA spend 
its money for? Very broadly stated, for four things: 
direct services to members, a program of work de- 
signed to promote the profession of home eco- 
nomics, publication of the JournaL or Home Eco- 
nomics, and the annual meeting. 

In bookkeeping terms, here is how AHEA spent 
its money in the last fiscal year with the percentage 
rank of each item in relation to total expenses: 


PER CENT 
Salaries, retirement, social security taxes 35.8 
Journa printing, distribution, and advertising costs 26.9 
Annual meeting program and exposition costs 15.8 
Office expenses 6.6 
Travel (for elected officers and staff members ) 5.4 
Publication costs 3.2 
Headquarters building (utilities, taxes, 
insurance ) 3.1 
Unbudgeted expenses .. 0.85 
Divisions, departments, committees 0.74 
Association promotion ; 0.66 
College clubs 0.52 
Special committees .... 0.39 
Affiliations and representations. 0.04 
Total 100.00 


During 1953-54 the total expenses of the Asso- 
ciation amounted to $265,641.80, or $12.59 cents for 
each of the 21,086 members. 


@ Scholarship programs. The scholarship pro- 
gram of the Association involves another set of 
finances, for scholarships are handled from special 
funds not appearing in the actual income or expense 
of the Association. 

The International Scholarship Fund is built up 
from voluntary contributions. AHEA funds are 
matched by the institutions where the awardees 
study. These awards are made to young women 
from other countries. 

Research fellowships for AHEA members. The 
AHEA Doctoral Research Fellowship is financed 
from a fund to which all life membership payments 
to the Association are allocated. The Effie I. Raitt 
and the Ellen H. Richards fellowships are awarded 
by the Association from funds collected by the 
friends of Miss Raitt and Mrs. Richards and admin- 
istered by the Association. Funds for the Omicron 
Nu feHowship are provided by Omicron Nu, with 
AHEA having the privilege of selecting the 


awardee. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-sixth Annual Meeting, Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 28 to July 1, 1955 
Headquarters: Municipal Auditorium 
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RE the issues of personal living in 1954 essen- 

tially different for home economists than for 
members of any other group in the United States? 
I do not think so. Consequently, we can approach 
this topic as fellow human beings sharing a com- 
mon destiny rather than as home economists with 
specialized professional interests. 

In high school an intriguing poem told of Mini- 
ver Cheevy who bewailed his fate in having been 
born too late. For poor Miniver the contemporary 
world held no such appeal as the days of knight- 
hood and chivalry, which his imagination roman- 
ticized. There are not many Miniver Cheevys in 
our society. Most of us are glad to be alive in 1954 
and thankful that our lot is cast in the mid- 
twentieth century, with all its progress in easing 
the chores of day-to-day living, in maintaining 
health, in speeding travel, and generally in extend- 
ing man’s power into so many domains. 

Let us admit that we live in precarious times and 
in a threatened civilization; but, rather than being 
overwhelmed by the dire possibilities, let us see our 
situation in perspective. Ours is not the first gen- 
eration which has looked squarely at the possibility 
of death and destruction. Ours may indeed be one 
of those periods of transition which mark a major 
turning point in man’s history, but in a fundamental 
sense the world has always been in transition. A 
quick look at the story of Western man will show 
how often he has faced dark days. The predica- 
ment confronting us is not something new; neither 
is it to be ignored. 

We need to be aware of those things in our time 
which make life dark or precarious or threatening. 
If the dilemmas of these days are predominantly 
inside rather than outside people, as a good many 
observers have stated, this is important to note. It 
would be misleading to attribute the peculiar char- 
acter of the problems and pressures in our living to 
any one cause, but, without trying to be inclusive, 
four areas might be suggested in which our dilem- 


mas may arise. 


Personal Living—l954 
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Lome Cconomics 


William W. McKee 


Dr. McKee teaches religion and philosophy and 
is chairman of community service and head of 
the undergraduate program at the Merrill-Palmer 
School in Detroit. This article is based on his talk 
at the 1954 spring meeting of the Michigan 
Home Economics Association. 


First, our difficulties may not arise, as some 
would contend, from a lack of community, but 
rather that we live in too many communities. Our 
living is so complex, so divided, that we find our- 
selves associated with one group of people in our 
work, another in our recreation, another as the 
neighbors on our block, and another in our church. 
The result: we know a good many people in partial 
and superficial ways; but we know very few, if any, 
people as whole individuals and few, if any, know 
us as full-rounded persons. We are known for that 
side of our personalities which may be revealed in 
the particular activity which we share with a 
special group of people. We do not know a com- 
munity such as our grandparents and great-grand- 
parents experienced, in which they worked and 
played and discussed and worshipped—lived day in 
and day out, with the same associates. As persons 
we are broken and split into too many communities, 
each with a specific, partial function. 

Second, our dilemma as persons living in 1954 
may not be, as some would have us think, that we 
suffer from too much authority, rather that we 
suffer from too much freedom. As American citi- 
zens and heirs to a liberal Western tradition, we 
have revelled in our freedom, and rightly so. In all 
aspects of life—political, economic, religious, or per- 
sonal—we have sought to limit and overthrow con- 
trols and authorities which restrict or hamper 
human choices and human growth. Consequently, 
we have introduced freedom into larger and larger 
sections of life until now the sheer size of the field 
within which freedom of choice operates hinders 
our ability to cope with the alternatives open to 
us. The result is that we are not quite sure where 
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we stand, what our role is, or what is expected 
of us. 

Third, some argue that the difficulties of our day 
stern from our loss of a sense of values, but perhaps 
a part of our problem is that the values we do 
profess are in conflict and are inadequate for the 
times. It is too simple to say that the trouble with 
Western man is that he has lost his values. Our 
valuations change and the values we choose are 
often new and different ones. But a state of value 
vacuum just does not exist. We have not rejected 
values as such, for that we cannot do and remain 
human beings; but we have too many inadequate 
values. The values we profess are not inclusive 
enough, consistent enough, or integrative enough 
to meet the challenge of the times. 

Fourth, our dilemmas may have arisen not be- 
cause we have thought too highly of man, rather 
because we have thought too little of him. Ours is 
the heyday of scientific development and techno- 
logical progress in which we have concentrated 
upon fulfilling material wants. We have over- 
looked the fact that “man does not live by bread 
alone.” Because of our preoccupation with material 
goods, statesmen like Charles Malik of Lebanon 
and economists like Barbara Ward of England keep 
pointing out to Americans that the people of the 
world are really hungry for ideas and visions and 
that we are shortchanging them by offering them 
merely technical assistance. Why, these people ask, 
do we overlook the intellectual and spiritual levels 
of life which people everywhere, and _ particularly 
those in the East, would like to have us share. So, 
perhaps it is not because we have thought too 
highly of man but rather that we haven't seen man 
in his true measure as a spiritual being that presents 
another source of confusion and difficulty for us. 


Can We Mend the Broken Pieces? 


These are some of the complexities and dilem- 
mas which give rise to problems of personal living. 
We could list others, but these suffice to point up 
the situation in which we live. It is a situation 
making for widespread confusion, loneliness, and 
despair. Ours is a world tragically divided, and on 
top of all this we know we have the means to blow 
the world physically apart. Do we have the means, 
the know-how, to put together the world’s broken 
pieces? That is the real issue before us. Putting 
together the broken pieces is essentially our task 
as persons living in the mid-twentieth century. 
None of us can provide a blueprint of how best to 
do this. Each must answer that challenge for him- 
self. Some directions can be pointed out and some 
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guideposts can be presented which you and I 
might use to find our way. 

First, we will need to examine our fundamental 
orientation to life, and especially to the peoples of 
the world. This means that we must realize the 
significance of living in a country where there is 
an ample supply of food, where there is material 
comfort unparalleled in history for masses of the 
population, where there are great wealth, vast re- 
sources, and tremendous national power. We are 
also citizens of a world in which roughly two-thirds 
of the men, women, and children do not have 
enough to eat, where minimum medical care and 
education are denied to many; a world deeply 
seared by two great wars within the memory of 
its peoples and now confronted with the threat of 
another and even more devastating encounter while 
it is still trying to dig out from the ruins of the 
last. 

Can we orient our thinking, can we broaden our 
concerns, can we deepen our understanding into 
the kinds of situations, the kinds of hopes and aspi- 
rations of people in other parts of the globe? Can 
we bridge the tremendous gap which psychologi- 
cally divides us in our relative plenty, in our power 
and security, from peoples in many other parts of 
the world? This is no easy thing to do; yet the 
times demand that we make the effort. 


Our Role as a Nation 

In a sense one might say that this is a role for 
which history has been preparing the United States. 
We have been privileged to live by accident of birth 
in a land blessed with extensive natural resources 
and a political dream of compelling power and 
attraction. To these shores have come people from 
the ends of the earth, from all varieties of ethnic 
and cultural and national and _ religious back- 
grounds. For over two hundred years we as a 
people have been in school learning to think and 
live in a context which embraces all our citizenry— 
training ourselves to live side by side in one society. 
We have been given the time and the isolation to 
find ways of uniting many diverse elements and of 
being sensitive to the rights and needs of others. 
Now, school is over! Now, the time has come when 
what we have learned must be applied to a bigger 
horizon; when it is necessary to take all the differ- 
ent sections and peoples not only of the United 
States but of the whole world into our purview 
and our active consciousness. 

How well have we learned our lesson? On the 
basis of history and tradition we should be expected 
to make a unique contribution. I daresay the future 
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will depend not so much on our technical skills 
and our science as upon the degree to which we 
have learned that lesson; the degree to which we 
can orient our thinking to include the whole human 
race, to be sensitive to them as people with the 
same life tasks, the same perplexities and bereave- 
ments and tragedies, the same fundamental goals 
we have. The day is past when we can think that 
the world begins in New York and ends in Cali- 
fornia; our orientation in 1954 must be world-wide 
in scope. Fifty years ago this wasn’t deemed im- 
portant: now, it has become imperative. There is 
an analogy for us in the experience of the tight-rope 
walker, who knows that the longer the pole the 
safer the balance. We, too, can only maintain our 
equilibrium as persons in this mid-century if our 
pole reaches to the uttermost parts of the earth 
and includes in its range the life and thought and 
hopes of all peoples, East and West alike. 


Global Orientation 


Second, not only must we have an orientation 
which is global and includes in its perspective 
people everywhere but we must find ways of relat- 
ing ourselves positively to others wherever we 
encounter them. Friendships cannot be forced or 
entered into self-consciously. They only develop 
out of mutual sharing; they only develop where we 
give evidence of genuine interest and concern in 
the welfare of others. We have learned a great 
deal about human relations through study and 
through trial and error, and basically we know that 
personal relationships only thrive in an atmosphere 
of love. 

Love has long been central in the demands of 
high religions. More recently science too has dis- 
covered its importance and validated its signifi- 
cance in the personal and interpersonal life of man. 
We are coming to realize that love does really make 
the world go round, that it is grounded in the 
nature of the universe, that it is a law of life, and 
that it is essential to human well-being. 

To amplify this, let us look at what this idea of 
love signifies. Obviously it is no mere romantic 
sentiment. Love essentially includes at least three 
things—here I am indebted to an analysis I once 
heard from Professor Edwin Aubrey of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania: First, love involves seeking 
to stand in the position which the other person 
occupies, to reach out and try to see life through 
his eyes. Second, love involves having some con- 
ception of what human life is intended to be, 
what is right for the other person, what he may 
become. Third, love involves placing the resources 
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of our personality at the disposal of the other 
person, making oneself available to aid the other 
person become what he is capable of becoming. 

We all establish relationships but only on such 
a basis are they lasting and significant. Only as 
we reach out to establish relationships with people 
on such terms can we hope to overcome that sense 
of aloneness, that feeling of insecurity so prevalent 
in our society which arises from the notion that 
nobody cares. Only as we can draw people into 
such relationships can we expect that they will be- 
gin to feel at home in the universe and that they 
are part of a friendly world composed of frie ndly 
men and women. 


The Area of Commitments 


A third facet of personal living in 1954 is the 
area of commitment. All of us have basic com- 
mitments, faith which gives meaning and purpose 
to our lives. We have key loyalties which serve 
as a basis of judgment and a standard of action. 
For man there is no alternative to faith, no esc ape 
from it. The scientist in his laboratory, the teacher 
in the classroom, the citizen in the community, the 
parent in the home—all operate on faith, Faith is 
not something in which a scattered few indulge, 
nor is it something resorted to after reason and 
experimentation have been tried and have failed. 
Rather, a man’s faith, the values to which he is 
committed, underlies his every activity in day-to- 
day living. 

The essential unity of mankind and the cen- 
trality of love mentioned earlier are such articles 
of faith. They cannot be proved, in the strictly 
logical or scientific senses. In religious terms they 
express what our Hebrew-Christian tradition asserts 
when it claims that God is the God of all nations 
and all men, and when it claims that God is love. 
We employ similar expressions of faith every day. 
We cannot live without doing so. 

Over and beyond this essential ingredient of faith 
in all human living is the question, what kind of 
faith? Faith in what? What kind of faith is ade- 
quate for present-day living? Space doesn't permit 
exploring this question directly, and actually each 
of us must find his own answer based on the best 
that heart and mind can -tell him. Two points, 
however, seem to bear upon that answer, 

One is the importance of combining our commit- 
ment with freedom, At first this may appear impos- 
sible. How can one be committed to something 
and yet be free? Yet the problem of combining 
freedom with commitment is a crucial one today. 
It confronts us on all sides. It is acute in the politi- 
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cal order. Can we combine a commitment to the 
democratic way of life while holding ourselves free 
to deepen and improve the quality of this democ- 
racy? In the economic order do we commit our- 
selves strictly to a faith in the system of free 
enterprise as it has developed here in the United 
States, or can we combine that commitment with 
the possibility which freedom suggests that there 
may be other and different ways of producing and 
distributing goods which, conceivably, may be 
more just? In the religious realm do we simply 
commit ourselves to a particular interpretation of 
the nature of the universe and of man which has 
been handed down to us and which must be held 
to once and for all, or is it open to revision and 
growth and inferpretation? In other words, the 
question is: Is commitment an end in itself? If so, 
it leads to dogmatism and results in the production 
of static persons who stop growing at the very 
heart of their being. To hold to commitment as 
an end in itself is to be like the dog who buries 
his bone in the sand and then sets about assidu- 
ously to defend it from all attackers. 

It is not that one’s commitment should be tenta- 
tive, or held with reservations, rather, that it should 
be open-ended, Deep within us we know that not 
one of us has the whole truth. We have at best only 
a segment of truth, but our tendency all too often 
is to take that portion of truth which we have and 
pass it off as the whole, as complete in itself. In- 
stead, if we would hold what truth we may have 
and leave the doors of our minds open to acquiring 
still more truth, that would be combining commit- 
ment with freedom. Then, our commitments con- 
stantly would be clarified, refined, and enriched 
by new findings, by different interpretations, and 
by sharing with others. Only as we are able to 
examine the commitments we make and hold them 
in a context of freedom can ours be a growing 
faith and an enlarging vision into the nature and 
purpose of reality. 

The second point about the nature of commit- 
ment is a corollary to the first suggestion about 
freedom. Our commitment should be such that it 
will eventuate in basic non-conformity. Non- 
conformity is rapidly becoming a lost art in these 
United States, but that is not to gainsay its impor- 
tance. It lies at the heart of our political and reli- 
gious heritage and yet today the pressures to con- 
form, not to deviate, not to express what one really 
thinks, have so permeated our communal living that 
we are fast finding ourselves in a society where 
uniformity is the rule and social stability the goal. 
People are afraid to be different. Anyone who 
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doesn't conform is considered crazy or maladjusted 
or dangerous. We have moved far toward a static 
society which is on the defensive to protect what 
is, to keep things “safe”—though it is far from clear 
always what we are to preserve ourselves for. 

We must nourish the right of non-conformity. 
These are days when we desperately need the non- 
conformist, the heretic, the unadjusted person. Not 
unadjusted in a fundamental psychological sense, 
but unadjusted to much that passes as the accepted 
pattern of life because that pattern inherently 
denies and frustrates those things which alone pro- 
vide rootage for the good life. The world has 
always needed that kind of rebel. 

Evidence of the validity of this need is to be 
found in the admiration and yearning we have for 
people who exemplify this quality of non-conform- 
ity in one or another realm of life—men and women 
who identify themselves with the people—not just 
with one group; men and women who are deeply 
committed to fundamental values supporting the 
welfare of all; men and women who themselves live 
in simplicity and in freedom from all that binds 
and restricts the development of the human poten- 
tial. We all encounter such people directly or in- 
directly and when we do we take fresh courage. 
We get a new vision of what life might be. We 
are stirred within us and deep down we want to 
be associated with them. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, only by nourishing 
this spirit of non-conformity can we hope to bring 
the “broken pieces of the world” together. Only by 
moving beyond the present state of confusion and 
brokenness can we point the way toward that unity 
and fellowship which characterizes human life at 
its deepest and best. Only through being non- 
conformists in this sense can we be sensitive and 
dynamic people, able to contribute to a different 
order of human community. 

The foregoing have been some general directions 
in which personal living might move in 1954. All 
are related and no one alone will suffice. To meet 
the problems and pressures of our day we must 
think of personal living in terms of (1) an orienta- 
tion which enables us to see ourselves as part of 
the whole, (2) relationships which are rooted in 
genuine concern and love for others, and (3) com- 
mitments which, whatever their specific content, 
mature through freedom and lead to radical non- 
conformity. If such dimensions for personal living 
seem overwhelming, think of the sage practical 
advice of the Chinese philosopher Lao-Tze, who 
affirmed that the journey of a thousand miles be- 
gins with the first step. 
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Tradition or Realism? 


APID changes in home and family living 
patterns make it imperative that we seek 
out procedures and new emphases which will fit 
the new family situations and problems. In many 
areas we can no longer rely on tradition, though 
we may see fit to continue tradition at many points. 
Education for home and family living must shift 
with our changing knowledge and values. 

What I would like to do here is to point out 
some of the areas in the field of home economics 
in which we need to review the emphases we are 
using, particularly in teaching, but also in Exten- 
sion Service work, in business, and in homemaking. 

I am assuming that you will agree that the closer 
we are to family life and family living the more 
realistic the education in any of these areas can 
be. If this is a valid assumption, then you will 
further agree that the opportunity for those in 
Extension Service, in business, in social welfare, 
and other areas of adult education is greater in 
achieving a realistic point of view than for the 
teacher at elementary and high school levels unless 
special effort is directed thereto. 

Let us look at some of the home and family 
values that need emphasis—not to make pronounce- 
ments but rather to point out and question the 
possible need for certain emphases. 


Food and Nutrition 

Since there is a longer life span today, there is 
need for buoyant health throughout a greater num- 
ber of years. This gives added point to our teach- 
ing of nutrition and suggests an emphasis less 
recognized in the early days of home economics. 

In the preparation and serving of meals, have 
we put enough emphasis on the kinds of meals 
that families really serve day by day? These meals 
are, in many cases, remarkably simplified; yet often 
we teach a fairly standardized plan. As one 
family said of its family food pattern, “We have 
at least one dinner a week which is a meat- 
vegetable soup with corn bread and fruit.” This 
statement was followed by others testifying to the 
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very simple meals families found acceptable. It 
would be interesting to know how many teachers 
are helping students to prepare and serve such 
meals as a part of a day's plan. The mechanics 
of doing this may be the stumbling block for 
some, but have we given it a fair trial? Fortunate- 
ly, our new types of equipment make provision 
for varying what is done even within a single class. 

While we are thinking in the food area, are 
there not too many of our home economics stu- 
dents who do not know how to entertain easily? 
Have the standards we have set been easily attain- 
able in the modest home? 


Clothing 


Turning to clothing, a realistic comment such as 
one I heard the other day, is often reported in 
substance, “Yes, Mary could make it if she only 
had time, but she doesn’t know the short cuts as 
I do, and the dress has to be ready for an 8:00 
o'clock party.” Mary's mother has worked some 
15 years or more to achieve these short cuts. Have 
we made the progress in teaching short cuts in 
clothing that we might? The college that is using 
as a project the making of a little boy's shirt in 
four hours or less is training homemakers and 
prospective teachers to use quick methods. It 


’ At the recommendation of the recent AHEA committee 
to study the place of divisions and departments in AHEA, 
a meeting of AHEA members interested in general home 
economics as a subject matter section of AHEA was held 
during the 1954 annual meeting. A similar meeting is 
planned for the 1955 annual meeting in Minneapolis. For 
a report of the group meeting see the September 1954 
JournaL, page 509 
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would be interesting to know how others are 
achieving this goal—a goal that is significant if 
we are to be realistic about home and family needs. 

The studies that have shown us short cuts in 
ironing, in washing, and in the selection of fabrics 
which offer time-saving characteristics are heading 
us in the right direction. 

Also, are we giving enough attention to the effect 
clothes have on the girl and the adult, or are we 
still bound to giving first place to the quality of 
workmanship and second to the style for the 
wearer? Could we do more to put the emphasis 
where it belongs? 

I do not want to enter into the controversial 
question as to whether we are doing more home 
sewing or buying more ready-to-wear clothing, but 
we do know that there is much clothing being 
bought ready to wear. Should we have more 
emphasis on the selection of this clothing, on ways 
to improve the appearance of the garment by im- 
proving fit, and on longer wear? 

I am always impressed as I go among parents 
and homemakers how often they point out that 
learning to select and buy clothing was invaluable 
to them as high school students and as adults. 
Are we including these experiences at all levels? 
People from all groups are buying. 


Housing 

Home planning in terms of purpose is progress- 
ing well, but there is needed still more emphasis 
on functional planning for human needs. For 
example, one has only to talk to a few families 
to see how the human side of living as it relates 
to television must be planned for. Furthermore, 
we can still afford to do more planning with the 
family life cycle in mind. How many homes have 
consciously planned for this? Yet all families— 
those with children, at least-go through these 
cycles. For instance, many families lowered clothes 
poles and hooks for children when they saw the 
need to adjust them, but why not plan for this in 
the beginning? 


Art 


Does our teaching make full use of such ex- 
periences as will relate art to home situations? 
Fer instance, the arrangement of flowers or their 
equivalent for a table where students are serving 
a meal seems an opportunity for an application of 
what may have been presented in a related art 
unit. Isn't our weakness that we talk principles 
but give too little opportunity to apply them? Also, 
are we giving enough experience in adapting decor- 
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ative arrangements to the very small spaces in 
which many families live, such as trailers, or one-, 
two-, and three-room homes? 


Home Management 


Like many other areas of homemaking, manage- 
ment can no longer be tied to tradition. Basic 
principles still hold, but changing social situations 
frequently force a modification of application. For 
example, the concern for those with heart difficul- 
ties, with its consequent “Heart Kitchen,” is giving 
added impetus to kitchen planning. The increased 
number of women working outside the home full- 
or part-time requires re-evaluation of homemaking 
activities that have been traditional. A corollary 
to this is the need for help to boys and men in 
management procedures since they are taking a 
greater part in management. These and other 
changing conditions are bringing about a_ shift 
from rigid to more casual management, but man- 
agement, nevertheless. Are we recognizing this 
shift in our teaching with youth and adults? 

I can recall in early home management house 
days—and I was party to the crime—that we so 
routinized everything that Meredith might well 
have written his Ordeal of Richard Feverel as a 
result of living in the home management house. 
We were taking the “home” out of home manage- 
ment. The forms we used were perfected until 
there was no management left for the students. 
The stereotyped management was seen in the rigid 
time schedule that had to be adhered to; in the 
menus that were stuck to through thick and thin. 
We have been changing this emphasis to carry 
more of a human engineering slant rather than a 
mechanical engineering one, and isn't it a step 
in the right direction? 

We are, for example, thinking of time schedules 
as organized around the human values we want to 
achieve. Instead of making the planning of meals 
a dietetic and mathematical adventure never great- 
ly enjoyed by students and, certainly, not very 
realistic in terms of practices, we are now check- 
ing food plans by methods appropriate to home- 
makers with busy schedules. I can recall the time 
when going to the kitchen for a snack Sunday 
evening in the home management houses would 
not have been acceptable; yet in homes at that 
same time this was frequently the pattern. We 
are leagues ahead of this in our home manage- 
ment thinking today, but are we justified in saying 
that home management is keeping abreast of family 
needs, especially as they concern achieving fine 
relationships through this management? Which, 
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for example, still receives greater acclaim—the per- 
fectly cooked and served meal or the relationships 
that went on in the kitchen during preparation of 
the meal or that follow at the table while eating it? 

Again, are we putting enough emphasis on ways 
and means of meeting emergencies and peak loads 
in the family—such as concocting a meal from 
the pantry shelf when trips to the grocery store 
are impossible, adjusting to unexpected guests, 
planning for Halloween, Christmas, and Easter 
peak loads? The problem is not just a matter of 
decorations for the occasion, which many times 
has been the main emphasis of home economists. 
It is a recognition of the needs of family members 
at this time that force a changing of schedules, 
dropping unnecessary tasks to make way for time 
for the new dress, or to participate in a church 
enterprise for making a less fortunate group happy 
at Christmas. Are we also giving experience in 
meeting such problems as changing menus quickly 
because of fatigue—ways to conserve energy when 
needed in other work. 

Do we not need greater emphasis too on re- 
lating home management to community life? Help- 
ing both youth and adults to plan for what one 
family called their “community supper” seems 
worth while. The meaning of “community supper” 
was quite different from the usual connotation 
of the phrase. It meant a few menus for easy 
suppers at times when the family needed to attend 
a Farm Bureau meeting, a community council, the 
League of Women Voters, a high school play 
practice, a boys’ choir, or a church meeting. In 
other words, working out more management plans 
which will correlate homemaking with community 
responsibility seems important. 


Money Management 


I would like to consider this ever-present area 
at length if space permitted, for I believe we are 
seeing the need for shifting the stress here. I 
am sure that we took a step in the right direction 
when at elementary and high school levels we 
centered money management around girls’ and 
boys’ use of their own money rather than empha- 
sizing family budgets with which children had 
little acquaintance and less interest. But when 
we turn to young adults and their elders, have we 
given enough thought to reducing tensions that 
center around money? For tensions there are, 
even where income appears on the surface to be 
adequate. For example, how to avoid shock caused 
by the less routine bills which stick their ugly 
heads out at us unexpectedly, saying, “Have you 
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forgotten me? I must be paid,” is an angle of 
money management that deserves some—maybe 
much—attention. How husbands and wives, and 
later children, as they reach a participating age, 
can arrive together at their philosophy about sav- 
ing needs greater consideration. Are savings to 
be a nonfluid fund which grows steadily but is 
never touched, or are savings to be a fluid fund 
to draw on for peak financial loads, such as illness 
or college expense, and then to be built up again? 
We are not concerned with which is better; but 
we are, it seems to me, responsible for helping 
families to face their own feelings on such financial 


issues. 
How many families know what their family 
capital is? Should they? Are we helping them 


to be aware that it is paying them in added capital 
to keep up their insurance, their house payments, 
and watch their growing investments, no matter 
how small. 

Economic literacy today does not consist alone 
in knowing how to budget wise ly but rather, also, 
how to effect a plan that is psychologic ally satisfy- 
ing. This is not the same for different people, 
and we need to understand personality differences 
toward money. This is no new idea. I am asking 
only for more emphasis on some of the matters that 
cause tension so that the strain can be reduced. 
No family is at its best under strain. 


Child Guidance 


Are we doing all that we can to help youth and 
adults become familiar with the growth stages 
of children, youth, and even adults so that we 
may decide more intelligently procedures appro- 
priate to use? Are we as educators familiar with 
the tasks of life to be achieved at each age? 

Do we not need to concentrate more on the 
child’s relation to his family and what family life 
does to and for him? How can we better learn 
what happens in families than to watch the reac- 
tion of children who live in these families? I 
wonder if we are providing enough opportunity 
for boys as well as girls, young fathers as well as 
mothers, to become familiar with children who, in 
turn, familiarize us with what is going on in their 
homes and those of their neighbors. 

We are giving more opportunity today for learn- 
ing to like children, but we can afford to point 
this up still more. We learn to like children through 
working with them. We have to get the “feel” 
of children. For instance, can you give a com- 
mand to children which gains their co-operation 
without being cross? You have to try. 
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Interaction of Persons within the Family 

At every point we have been suggesting thus 
far human values worthy of further emphasis no 
matter what the homemaking area may be. Can 
we go a step further and say that we should be 
helping those in the educational field find ways 
of achieving a clearer picture of what kinds of 
things happen between family members that affect 
the developing personality? I refer to such under- 
standings as we have come to have concerning, 
for example, the position of children within the 
family. J. H. S. Bossard makes us very aware 
of this in The Sociology of Child Development. 
We know that each child occupies a unique posi- 
tion of which an appreciation is important in work- 
ing out family problems, whether it be the middle 
child, pressed from above and below, the oldest, 
or the youngest who may always remain the “baby.” 

Have we done as much as we might in helping 
people to gain understanding of the significance 
of the affectional element in the life of all persons 
in the family and how it can be maintained. To 
make this more specific, how do we achieve and 
hold on to friendliness in a family? Quoting King 
Solomon,’ “Pleasant words are as a honey comb, 
sweet to the soul and health to the bones.” The 
recognition of the importance of friendliness, then, 
is nothing new. Listening, too, is actually a very 
effective way of conveying affection and interest as 
well as representing a means of communication be- 
tween generations. Do we, then, help young people 
and adults to realize how many ways there are of 
maintaining and increasing the affectional ele- 
ment? 

Perhaps we need to make greater use of the re- 
search * in how responsibility in families is de- 
veloped. Don't we tend to act as educators as 
though flinging responsibility at people is the way 
to make people responsible, whereas the influence 
of the pattern of responsibility set is underrated? 
Practices within the classroom can reflect this 
point of view. 

We cannot ignore and should we not give em- 
phasis to the creative satisfaction and the com- 
panionship element of husband and wife and 
children working together on projects? “We did 
it ourselves” suggests all sorts of pleasant relation- 
ships. Maybe we'll see, if it has not already been 


? Harper and Brothers, New York, 1954, 788 pp. 

* In Bible, Proverbs 16:24. 

*B. L. Mrrron and D. B. Hanis, The Development of 
Responsibility in Children. Elementary School Journal 54 
(January 1954), pp. 268-277. 
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done, an adult class offered in use of tools “open 
only to husbands and wives.” 

I should like, finally, to see more thought given 
to including in our teaching an understanding of 
how the interaction of persons within the home 
affects the patterns of family living found in any 
community today and how these patterns affect 
developing personalities. I should like to think 
of these patterns in very simple descriptive terms, 
such as “The Snap Pronouncement Family,” “The 
Rigid Family,” “The Closed-Door Family,” “The 
Open-Door Family,” “The ‘Disciplining without 
Acrimony’ Family,” “The Friendly Family,” and 
so on, and I would like to show what goes on be- 
tween family members in such a pattern, recog- 
nizing that families vary their pattern from time to 
time or use more than one pattern at a time. 

Can we not develop pictures of these family pat- 
terns as vivid as the picture we have of the Basic 
Seven in Nutrition? 

Perhaps I may borrow a theological term “neo- 
orthodoxy” to explain why I feel this approach 
might help us. Theologians mean by this, talking 
about God but not experiencing God. Haven't 
we done too much talking about homes without 
tying it up with the concrete ways of how families 
live together, thus giving students at least indirect 
experiences? 

It would seem as though these suggestions were 
quite incomplete if we did not point out the need 
for more co-ordinated effort of those home econo- 
mists and others who work within a community 
to plan for family-centered education. Muriel 
Brown's bulletin “With Focus on Family Living” 
shows what can be done toward this end. 

I believe that Franklin H. McNutt of the 
Woman's College, University of North Carolina, 
in his statement on “The Teacher Beloved,” * has 
pointed to something important and inspiring for 
all educators in the field of family living when he 
says, “A really desperate need for young children 
in this chaotic age is intimate contact with fine 
persons.” We have always recognized this within 
the family, but experience has shown that the in- 
fluence of fine persons from without is often no 
less important. Isn't the challenge today to home 
economists to be some of these fine persons to 
whom families can turn? Many home economists 
are already meeting this challenge. 


5 Voc. Div. Bull. No. 249, Home Economics Educ. 
Series No. 28, Federal Security Agency, Washington D.C., 
1953. 
®In Childhood Educ. 30 (May 1954), p. 431. 
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Extension Home Economists 


Meet the Challenge 


THE STATE LEADERS’ POINT OF VIEW. 


The following article is one of a series planned 
for the Journal this year in response to wishes 
expressed in a readership survey of a sampling 
of AHEA Extension Service section members last 
spring. Miss Harris, who is chairman of the Ex- 
tension Service section, here brings together the 
high lights of a panel discussion presented at the 
annual meeting of the section in San Francisco 
as part of a program which opened with a talk by 
Frances Scudder, director of the division of home 
economics programs in the federal Extension 
Service. (See October Journal, pages 559-561.) 

Panel members were Mrs. Florence W. Low, 
state home demonstration leader, University of 
Maryland: Julia Pond, home management spe- 
cialist, University of California; Mrs. Agnes M. 
Marrs, county home demonstration agent, Texas 
Extension Service, Tyler; Beth Peterson, home 
economist, extension division, E. lL. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company; and Mrs. Anna E. Erickson, 
extension information specialist, State College of 
Washington. 


Our challenge today is greater than ever before. 
I would like to discuss three areas: 

1. Finding ways to reach more people effectively 
through home demonstration and 4-H Club 
programs 

2. Improving program planning 

3. Using leaders more effectively 
Miss Scudder directed our thinking to the 

changes taking place in families and in community 

life. One of our challenges today is to redirect our 
work so that we can do an effective job under 
these changing conditions. 

A study in Cecil County, Maryland, in 1954 gave 
some facts against which to study our methods. It 
was found that 24 per cent of members of home 
demonstration clubs were employed outside the 
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home; 19 per cent of nonmembers work outside 
the home. Again, 32 per cent of these members 
were 60 years of age and older; 29 per cent were 
39 years or younger. Nonmembers were 53 per cent 
in the 39-year or younger group; 19 per cent were 
60 years and over. To meet this challenge we pro- 
pose: (1) to train leaders to work with 
organized groups and (2) to work with special 


more 


nonmember interest groups. 

More information given by radio, television, and 
press is needed. We have a challenge in this field 

not only to plan more programs but to improve 
the ones we are offering. 

For better program planning the following basic 
preparation in several areas is suggested: 

1. Study population growth and its shifts in coun- 
ties and cities 

2. Be informed on age groups, both those now in 

groups and the potential 

Learn about the homemakers and families not 

being reached 

. Study state, national, and international trends 

in all subject-matter areas 

Understand the place in our program of such 

topics as public policy, marketing, consumer 

education, and others 

Farm and home planning fits into the picture, 

too—it offers opportunity to develop some family- 

type result demonstrations that will benefit the 

individual family and can teach others. 

Training more and better leaders, especially in 
subject-matter areas, will release the home demon- 
stration agent for other work. Leaders are willing 
to assume leadership if given the training. 

We realize that changes do not come fast 
that, too, is a part of the challenge today, 
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HOW CAN SPECIALISTS MEET TODAY’S CHALLENGE? .. 


The suggestions I am presenting include ideas 
from 20 specialists in various subject-matter and 
geographic areas, 

We agree that our main responsibility as special- 
ists is to assist the home agent in every possible way. 
The agents, in turn, help families make their own 
decisions. Three ways to accomplish this two-step 
process are; (1) strengthen subject matter and 
teaching methods; (2) understand the thinking and 
problems of the people with whom we, in Extension, 
work; and (3) have an adequately trained special- 
ist staff in every state and territory. 

Subject matter and methods cannot be separated 
if we, as specialists, do the best job. With new 
emphasis on better management of family resources 
and on farm and home planning each one of us 
must be a better all-round home economist as well 
as being a specialist in her own area. We need to 
give more of the why, with the application of the 
principle involved. We need more research and 
information in all areas and particularly in man- 
agement, family relations, housing, and equipment. 

Our job is an educational one, and this needs to 
be stressed to home agents and homemakers—not 
just the so-called “frills,” sometimes publicized. 

More study as to kinds of programs of most value 
to families, time to study findings, knowledge of 
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the practices adopted and why the families chose 
them, are among the needs today. 

In 1925 we had one specialist for every 514 home 
demonstration agents. Records for 1950 show one 
specialist for every 11 home demonstration agents. 
This trend raises some serious problems: (1) rapid 
turnover of home demonstration agents has in- 
creased demands on the specialist's time; (2) we 
need to examine the way we use our time; (3) we 
need to decide how we can use our time and 
energy to meet the demands better. 

More subject-matter specialists are needed to 
give balance in many states, as well as to strength- 
en the whole program in home economics. New 
areas are demanding staff in farm and home plan- 
ning, radio, journalism, consumer education, and 
other related subjects. 

We need enthusiasm. As one specialist says, 
“We need to be a warm, friendly home economist. 
Perhaps we have been known too much at times 
for our uncompromising attitude relative to stand- 
ards. Maybe we have not tied the findings of 
research to practical experiences in our home- 
making.” We need to believe in what we are doing 
strongly enough to practice what we are teaching 
and, as Dr. Furbay said at the AHEA meeting, “we 
each need to have a global community spirit.” 


THE HOME DEMONSTRATION AGENT ACCEPTS THE CHALLENGE 
. Agnes M. Marrs 


In an era of “jet aces,” perhaps we need to be 
“jet agents” if we get information and help to 
families where that information can be used to best 
advantage. 

We must accelerate our methods of getting in- 
formation and making it available to families while 
it is still timely; we must be an adviser to the farm 
family; we must rely on having technical data to 
help farm families plan the most effective use of 
time, money, work, and human and natural re- 
sources. 

We will seek help in analyzing our job, making 
the best use of newest products from industry, and 
in learning how to pass along facts to others in the 
most easily understood and usable form. 

The county home demonstration agent must ever 
seek the most effective way to participate in a 
broad agricultural program. These areas should be 
a challenge to her ability and efforts: 


. Agricultural production 

. Conservation of natural resources 

. Economic problems and public policies 

. Farm and home building 

Farm and home management 

. Health 

. Marketing and distribution 

. Rural organization and leadership development 
. Social relations, adjustments, and cultural values 
People are the same today as those first reached 
by Extension work. They are ready to help us. 
Many homemakers are working outside the home. 
This is possible through modern home equipment 
and home management and necessary because of 
the changing agricultural practices. 

We can be assured of help from leaders, as we 
have been in the past. Thus, with help from state 
staff, other home economists, and our home demon- 
stration leaders, we accept the challenge. 
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Those of you who are Extension Service home 
economists, whose job it is to work closely with 
the American home, should feel privileged that 
you occupy a most strategic position today—that 
of interpreting research to homemakers in terms of 
everyday living. Homemakers not only look to you 
for new ideas but they expect you to have an 
awareness of their needs so that you will combine 
scientific knowledge with a practical slant. 

Here are a few thoughts that I have on meeting 
the challenge of the job if I were an Extension 
Service worker today. 

I would evaluate my job carefully to make the 
best use of my time and energy, and, above all, 
would see that I included in each day sufficient 
time for a well-rounded personal life. 

I would consider farm and home visits as one 
of the most effective ways of getting close to the 
needs of the people with whom I worked. 

Since timing is important in generating new 
ideas and developments, make use of every avail- 
able technique to reach homemakers swiftly and 
effectively; evaluate every method available—to 
reach the most people in the shortest time. 

It is important that homemakers be made to 
realize the impact of their purchases on our Ameri- 


We have just been told that we must expand our 
work into urban areas, reach an ever-growing num- 
ber of youth through the 4-H Club program, and 
develop programs to meet the needs of young 
married couples. We are to do all these things 
without adding personnel and still retain our poise, 
preserve our good looks, and be a demonstration of 
good Extension teaching in everything we do. 

If I weren't an information worker, I'd say all 
that calls for at least a minor miracle. However, 
I think that the information office can offer the for- 
mula—a built-in information program. 

Research studies indicate that we influence peo- 
ple—at least 95 per cent of them—to change their 
ways after we have “hit” them with the same 
information at least nine times or in nine ways. 

People differ in educatio’, in eagerness to learn. 
Our methods should include many methods in 
order to reach out widely. Meetings and demon- 
strations have their place as have bulletins, circu- 
films, newspapers, and other mass 


lars, exhibits, 
media. 


EXTENSION HOME ECONOMISTS MEET THE CHALLENGE 


THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE HOME ECONOMIST iN BUSINESS 


BUILD-IN YOUR INFORMATION PROGRAM. . . . 


. Beth Peterson 


can economy. New developments in research do 
not happen in a haphazard fashion but are in most 
instances dependent upon human needs. Since 
homemakers are spending approximately 90 per 
cent of the family income, they not only have the 
power to decide the success or failure of a product 
but the success or failure of a business. 

This power demands understanding our economy 
—the problems of research and production of goods 
and services, together with a knowledge of the 
impact of consumer demands upon the develop- 
ment and production of goods and services. 

Since industry is constantly generating changes 
and improvements through research, home econo- 
mists today, more than ever before, are looking to 
industry to keep them informed. Industry appre- 
ciates the work of the home economist and is 
making a sincere effort to supply her the latest in- 
formation through booklets, visual aids, and the like. 

It is important that today’s home economist sym- 
bolize that which she teaches. Research can pro- 
vide clothing that saves time and energy, but let 
us not forget that becomingness and good grooming 
are equally important. Let us remember, too, that 
if we are to inspire others, we must nurture those 
precious qualities of sincerity and serenity. 


Anna E, Erickson 


We can get more results with less effort if we 
increase our use of all these media in our educa- 
tional program. Plan the information program as 
an integral part of any phase of Extension work. 

Three major steps are; (1) On the national and 
state level, be sure a member of the information 
staff is present when you plan. This will save time, 
give better background for interpretation, and save 
much rewriting. (2) On the county level, convert 
your local newspaper and radio editors into Ex- 
tension Service reporters; keep them posted on your 
program and activities. Invite them to activities 
(3) On the community and club level, 
You have clothing and 


and events. 
train information leaders. 
food leaders; have information leaders, too. 
Remember two things: (1) People are not 
born with knowledge. (2) We have a wonder- 
ful program and we'll get widespread backing and 
support for it and participation by more people, IF 
plan it that way. Build-in your information 
program. 
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Your Money’s Worth in Clothing and Textiles 


N emphasizing the realization of your money's 

worth in textiles—largely for clothing but also 
for household use—it would seem that every ele- 
ment in the textile industry from primary producer 
to final consumer must have many interests in 
parallel. Surely the textile producers, from the 
man who makes the yarn through the weaver or 
knitter; then the chemical processor, such as the 
converter, the dyer, and the finisher; and the gar- 
ment manufacturer are intent upon providing as 
widely acceptable merchandise as possible. Simi- 
larly the distributor wishes to have his customers 
pleased with the goods he has selected for his 
community. Finally you and I, the ultimate con- 
sumers, express our prefe rences among these selec- 
tions when we purchase. To this extent, our 
interests are mutual; that is, that textile products 
as well as other merchandise we buy shall be 
made available in sufficient quantity and variety 
to make them available at reasonable prices and, 
at the same time, satisfy as many individual tastes 
and preferences as possible. Thus, a good selection 
of fabric and a pleasing design of the garment 
at the hands of the manufacturer combined with 
sound judgment of his market by the retail buyer 
will assure a wide number of his customers a good 
buy or their money's worth in the textile product 
whether it be a man’s suit, a boy's shirt, a pair of 
hose for the homemaker, or curtains for use in the 
home. 


Conflicting Interests 

In many respects, however, the interests of the 
producer and of the distributor are in conflict with 
each other, and both will very often conflict with 
the interests of the consumer or user of the things 
they make and buy. First of all, each element in 
the textile industry is in business to make money, 
not to lose it or give it away. This means that 
at each step the seller of goods or of services 
expects to make a profit, and it is to the interest 
of his own customer that he pay as little as possible 
for the goods. This conflict appears when the 
goods are ready for the manufacturer, again when 
the finished product is offered for sale to the store 
buyer, and again when the consumer buys it. In 


Jules Labarthe 


Dr. Labarthe, senior fellow at the Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research, University of Pittsburgh, 
here adapts to a Journal article the talk he 
gave on this subject at the University of Alabama 
Fashion Forum in February 1954. 


the final analysis, it is for you and for me that all 
these textile products have been made, and the 
extent to which we realize our money's worth de- 
pends upon what we have paid for the article, 
together with the kind of service it gives us as 
consumers or users, 

Doubtless the producer and distributor would 
regard as the ideal customer of shoes and of wear- 
ing apparel the small boy, aged 6 to 12, for he is 
the consumer who needs most frequent replace- 
ment of his wardrobe. It is possible, however, for 
the rate of deterioration in use to be too rapid and 
to react unfavorably upon the name of the manu- 
facturer or of the retailer. Premature wearing-out 
will eventually lead a substantial number of the 
home purchasing agents—the homemakers—to con- 
clude that a certain brand does not stand up well 
in use. This fact leads me to the oft-repeated 
observation that what consumers seem to want in 
textiles is virtual indestructibility—fabrics that will 
not wear through, shrink, or slip; colors that are 
fast to washing, light, bleach, fume-fading, per- 
spiration, and the host of color-destroying agencies; 
seams that will not split or break; trimmings and 
thread that will not bleed or crock; and indeed the 
ability of the garment or other textile product to 
continue to fulfill for a long period of time the kind 
of use for which it was first purchased. 

Quite naturally, neither of these extreme points 
of interest can or should be realized. Too fast a 
rate of consumption or using up of the article 
would impoverish the consumer market. If textile 
products were never used up, the textile industry 
would dry up to its very roots. Those of you who 
may have seen “The Man in the White Suit” should 
appreciate what an indestructible fiber would do 
to the industry that employs more people than 
any other in the United States, and how bored we 
would become with garments and furnishings that 
never required replacement. 
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It Is Your Money! 

Your money's worth involves more than original 
price, it includes the extent to which your purchase 
satisfies your wants, fulfills your needs, lives up 
to your expectations, and conserves your energy 
and your pocketbook in its care and mainte- 
nance, 

Whether you are shopping for yourself alone 
or as the purchasing head of a household, you 
should judge each purchase as fs its suits ability as 
far as your own wants, needs, and using habits 
are concerned, It is your money; it will be your 
purchase. The see mingly infinite \ variety of goods 
must be judged and evaluated by you with only 
yourself and your family in mind. Some years ago 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture conducted ex- 
tensive surveys of women’s pre ferences in textile 
fibers for a rather wide varie tv of end-use items. 
Subsequently a similar study was made on men’s 
preferences. The questionnaires disclosed the fact 
that both men and women were more concerned 
with what I call the customer aspects of textile 
products—that is, their cost, appearance, texture, 
feel, and whether or not the garment was becoming 
in color and style—than with the consumer aspects, 
which include comfort, durability, appearance, and 
care. Your money's worth must include not only 
the A B C of sound consumership—A for appro- 
priateness or appearance, B for best buy, C for 
comfort—but also D for durability. 


Customer versus Consumer Appeal 

Your money's worth means your value received; 
your values are your own particular use-require- 
ments. You must know these in advance if their 
maximum realization is to be achieved in’ any 
purchase. 

If you are buying a coat you may be called 
upon to e *valuate in terms of your OWn use- require- 
ments the appeal of soft-te ‘xtured wool in a light, 
high-fashion color against the fact that what you 
need is an everyday coat of serviceable color and 
texture and within your customary dry-cleaning 
budget. If you are buy ing a blouse or a dress, 
beware of the design and trimming which require 
far too much of one’s time in pressing after wash- 
ing. The fiber may offer freedom from ironing, 
but the trimming may not look right without it. 


Consumership 

To know your own values is good consumership, 
and, from the standpoint of the purchaser and 
user, good consumership means that the article 
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continues to fulfill its function for the hoped-for 
length of time. The things we buy are articles with 
which we expect to live. They should be selected 
not only for their original price but for the way 
they fit in with that family’s kind of living and the 
kind of care that family customarily gives such an 
article. Consumption means using, not abusing. 
The buying is only the first step in the money's 
worth of goods for a family. 


Do You Make Mistakes in Use? 


One other clement in good consumership is the 
recognition of one’s own mistakes either in pur- 
chasing or in using an article. This is just as true 
in the case of an automobile, or a toaster, or a 
soap, as it is of a textile product. By mistakes, 
I mean errors in judgment in the original selection, 
either through having purchased an inappropriate 
article or poor fit, or a mistake in the kind of care 
given the article or the type of cleaning operation 
to which it was subjected. 

If the mistake is our own responsibility as a 
consumer, we og recognize that fact and not 
send a complaint. If, however, the merchandise 
was at fault, we owe it as good consumers, not 
only to ourselves but to the consuming public, to 
the store, and to the manufacturer, to take the 
article back to the retailer. Too many unjustified 

complaints are brought back and not enough cases 

in which the consumer really was not at fault are 
called to the attention of the adjustment depart- 
ments and to the technologists in store laboratories. 
If we—or our Mrs. Consumer—are really guiltless 
and the merchandise is at fault we should return 
the article to the store instead of talking about it 
around the bridge table or with the neighbors. 
When the goods are at fault, the store buyer should 
see that the customer gets her money back and 
then report this case to the resource from which 
it had been obtained by the store. Only then can 
the manufacturer be in a position to find out 
whether he really made a mistake in his purchase 
of goods and thus fix the blame and, incidentally, 
avoid repeating next season the same mistake he 
made before. | am not absolving the service in- 
dustries from all responsibility in these cases either, 
Sometimes the commercial laundry or the com- 
mercial dry cleaner uses faulty techniques and 
damages something in the cleaning operation, On 
the other hand, they should not be held account- 
able for poor results in cleaning some article which 
is of such poor durability that it simply cannot be 
cleaned satisfactorily. 

So much for the general philosophy of the prob- 
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lem of consumership and money's worth. Are 
there any specific recommendations or facts that 
can be pinned down to help the homemaker make 
critical purchases of clothing and other textile 
products for her family? 


Important Facts 

There are certain broad generalities which will 
be of aid to us and to our Mrs. Consumer. Ad- 
mittedly Mrs. Consumer faces a responsibility of 
importance and a most perplexing one when she 
goes into any store or reads any mail-order catalog 
and sees the almost endless variety not only in 
articles but in the kinds of materials of which 
these articles are made, The claims and statements 
made about many of them seem to be directly 
contradictory. Who is to be believed? How can 
she be guided to make the best curtain selection 
for her home this spring? What kind of rug should 
she buy? What kind of blouse will be most useful 
to her and perhaps to her daughter? What kind 
of suit should her husband buy? First of all, she 
should know the exact kind of service conditions 
that these things must fulfill in her own home life. 
Then she must know something about the kinds 
of textile fibers we now have and the kinds of 
finishes that can be given to fibers to modify their 
physical and chemical properties in desirable re- 
spects. 

In this search for appropriateness in end-use 
applications, the consumer-wise customer must 
consider some of the individual characteristics of 
the various fibers presented in such profusion of 
weaves, colors, and textures. Again, it must be 
emphasized that the density of the yarn, the com- 
pactness of the weave, and the kind of finish have 
a great effect upon both the drape or hang char- 
acteristics of the fabric and its tactile feel, two of 
the important considerations given by the prospec- 
tive purchaser when she is trying to select the 
most graceful wall hanging material, or curtain, or 
the most becoming skirt. Despite this fact, there 
are certain broad generalities that we can reach 
regarding the peculiar nature of each of the various 
fibers. The service-use characteristics may be 
grouped into three categories, more or less in the 
order in which they become important to the con- 
sumer, namely; (1) appearance, (2) comfort, 
and (3) durability. 

The bewildered consumer, facing today’s variety 
in textile products and type of textile materials, 
may very well be tempted to throw up her hands 
and exclaim, “How can I make my selection? How 
can I be assured of my money’s worth?” She may 
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well say, “I have analyzed my own needs, my 
wants, my expectations; but who is going to help 
me get the information I need in making my selec- 
tion?” 


Sources of Technical Advice 

Business is interested in seeing that you get 
your money's worth, regardless of the price you 
plan to pay. Many enlightened retailers and manu- 
facturers have for a long time been co-operating 
with some of the leading national associations rep- 
resenting consumers in the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council. This Council, after a year of 
inactivity, has now been reorganized and is func- 
tioning through the Drexel Institute of Technology 
in Philadelphia under the secretaryship of Lucile 
W. Reynolds.’ One of the very important divisions 
of this Council has been the teacher-retailer co- 
operation committee, which has helped home 
economics teachers in several states and local 
communities to meet with their regional or local 
retailers in setting up clinics on competitive mer- 
chandise, competitive in the sense that the retailers 
would demonstrate the various points to be con- 
sidered in judging merchandise in three or four 
different price brackets. Though the clinics usually 
dealt with textiles, in some, foods were discussed; 
in others, electrical appliances. The Council also 
led in the development of informative labels many 
years ago, and it is hoped that this program will 
again become active. Several of the mail-order 
houses and some of the manufacturers of cotton 
products had excellent informative label programs 
planned with the help of the NCRC that showed 
the various points of superiority of increasing price 
lines manufactured by them or distributed through 
them. 

The National Retail Dry Goods Association be- 
came alarmed some years ago by the widespread 
customer complaints about some of the rayon and 
acetate garments and fabrics which see med to be 
failing early in service. Because of this interest, 
they sponsored a program in the American Stand- 
ards Association which led to the promulgation of 
the document now known as L-22, the standard 
for rayon and acetate fabrics. This standard in- 
corporates 36 test methods for determining the 
serviceability of fabrics containing 50 per cent 
or more of rayon or acetate. It also includes per- 
formance standards for these fabrics for 51 differ- 
ent end-use products, including 24 women’s and 
girls’ wear and furnishings, 16 men’s and boys’ 


1 See October 1954 Journat, page 594. 
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items, and 11 household textile products. Now 
more than a year old, the standard L-22 has not 
seemingly been used very widely, and I am afraid 
that consumers are becoming impatient. Never- 
theless, it is working quietly behind the scenes, 
and those stores having laboratories for the evalu- 
ation of their goods are using the standard as a 
basis for acceptance or rejection of the acetate and 
rayon goods covered in this document. As the 
matter now stands, a retailer who wishes to use 
this standard for any commodity must simply put 
on his order blank the requirement that the manu- 
: facturer meet standard L-22 for that particular 
article. This action puts the manufacturer on 
warning that he must see that his fabric resource 
delivers goods and findings that meet the standard, 
and the ultimate consumer—the retail store’s cus- 
tomer—may then hope to find a garment or house- 
hold textile product bearing the label identifying 
it as conforming to standard L-22. Some of the 
textile producers’ associations were reluctant to 
take a stand in this standard, although they par- 
ticipated in all the early development of it. Their 
point of view was that store buyers and garment 
manufacturers would wish to continue to buy on 
| price and might not use this material. For that 
reason, the impetus for the ultimate use of this 
standard on a wide basis must come from you who 
are seeking your money's worth. Does your local 
retailer know about these standards? 

It is interesting to note that the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association recently held a meeting 
at the American Standards Association office, with 
most of the elements of the textile industry being 
represented, for the purpose of surveying the prac- 
ticability of a standard for these same textile prod- 
ucts appearing in L-22 but regardless of the fiber 
of which they are made. A new sectional com- 
mittee, L-25, all textiles, is now working on stand- 
ards to cover the same articles whether they be 
made of wool, cotton, linen, silk, or any of the 
synthesized fibers. At least some retailers are in- 
terested, to the same extent as you are, in this 
effort to get not only your money's worth but their 
{ money's worth in these products. 

Not only you, the ultimate consumer, are seeking 
your money's worth; but other ultimate consumers, 
such as the big institutional buyers, the hotels, the 
hospitals, the motels, and other institutions, are 
likewise trying to get their money's worth in a 
wide variety of products. They, too, have a stand- 
ard under development in the American Standards 
Association, and Committee L-24, on textile stand- 
ards for institutional purchasers, has active sub- 
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committees working in every textile field so that 
the work clothes, the uniforms, the bedding, the 
wall decorations, the upholstery materials, the car- 
pets and rugs, everything of textile nature used 
in such institutions as these will be covered by this 
standard. 

Another guide would surely be informative label- 
ing as to the fiber identity. Though this guide 
would not serve so much as an indication of the 
serviceability of the item, it would affect the kind 
of care given it, particularly in cleaning. Retailers 
generally are hopeful that we will have some kind 
of federal legislation making it mandatory that 
the identity of the fibers in a fabric or garment 
be described and identified in the order in which 
they occur in the blend. This kind of information, 
especially on a permanent sewn-in label, will en- 
able the consumer and her laundry and her dry 
cleaner to do a better job as far as cleaning is 
concerned, thus minimizing danger of shrinkage, 
of color change, or of glazing or melting during 
pressing. 

Several bills are now before the Congress of 
the United States urging the informative labeling 
of man-made fibers; but it is my personal opinion 
that, considering the versatility of cotton and of 
natural fibers, the informative labeling should be 
universal as far as the fiber origin is concerned. 
Just what effect such a law might have on the 
Wool Labeling Act is somewhat problematical; 
but, after all, that law is restricted to fabrics con- 
taining wool and was intended more to prevent 
confusion as to whether an article was made of 
new wool, reprocessed wool, or reused wool. Its 
purpose was to combat deception on the part of 
the producer and has little usefulness as an aid 
to consumership, particularly in the housewife’s 
use-experience with wool articles. 

The Federal Trade Commission, too, is inter- 
ested in the problem of labeling textile products. 
It administers the Wool Products Labeling Act, 
which requires disclosure of fiber content and 
defines the distinction between wool, reprocessed 
wool, and reused wool fibers. Under the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, it proceeds against label- 
ing practices which are “unfair or deceptive.” 

It has recently revised its Trade Practice Rules 
on the labeling of rayon to provide for the much- 
needed separation of rayon from acetate. This 
step greatly aids consumers because of the differ- 
ence in behavior of these two fibers when under- 
going cleaning and being ironed. The Commission 
is also actively engaged in trying to clarify some 
of the confusion resulting from textile finishes for 
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specific purposes, such as water repellency, wrinkle 
resistancy, and durable pleating. 

The agency recently issued Rules and Regula- 
tions under the new Flammable Fabrics Act, sup- 
plementing and clarifying the law’s prohibitions 
against the marketing of wearing apparel and 
certain fabrics which by prescribed test are found 
highly and dangerously flammable. 

A number of textile standards have been issued 
through the Commodity Standards Division of the 
United States Department of Commerce. As in 
the case of the American Standards Association 
standards, these are voluntary and co-operative 
efforts on the part of all elements of the textile 
industry from primary producer to ultimate con- 
sumer. One important group of standards issued 
by this Department, and one I have not previously 
mentioned in this discussion of your money ’s worth, 
is the que stion of sizes, Garment spec ‘ifications 
basis have already been issued 


set up on a “size” 
men's wear and 


for a considerable number of 
children’s wear items. Similar “size” standards have 
also been issued for a few women’s wear garments, 


The children’s sizing program is of particular 
I think, to every homemaker who has a 
These standards were based upon a child 


interest, 
family. 
measurement study carried out a number of years 
ago by the Bureau of Home Economics. An Ameri- 
can Standard, issued by the American Standards 
Association, titled 
Kindergarten to Junior High School,” 
the first interpretations of the home economics 
data for apparel sizing purposes. A more recent 
standard developed from the same home economics 
data in 1950—Commercial Standard, CS155-50— 
has been quite widely endorsed... Progressive manu- 
facturers are making use of these standards, for 
there was nothing more confusing than that en- 
tirely fictitious age size standard which is. still 
being used much too widely and which accounts 
for so much of our return problem in children’s 


‘Body Sizes for Boys’ Garments— 
was one of 


wear. 
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It would be very unfair not to give recognition 
to those manufacturers and retailers who do a 
good informative labeling job. Other things being 
equal, you have better assurance of your money's 
worth if you choose the better labeled or informa- 
tively labeled article in preference to one that 
bears no label. That selection is certainly a power- 
ful vote on your part for more and for better label- 
ing. 


It Is YOUR Money’s Worth 


In conclusion, | want to re-emphasize this point— 
your money's worth is measured only by the extent 
to which your purchase has satisfied you. A good 
deal of responsibility must rest upon your shoulders. 
It takes work and it takes study to become a good 
consumer, to become one who can really measure 
the money’s worth of a purchase. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that money's 
worth includes not only the cost but the service 
Don't blame the 
retailer if you made a poor choice; remember that 
when you bought it you confirmed his judgment. 
But your personal voice and experience must be 
brought to the attention of retailers and manufac- 
turers if something is really wrong with the goods 


and the problem of care in use. 


you have bought. Unless such a voice is loud, 
it can be lost in the echoes of statistical figures. 
In my own experience, | have encountered con- 
sumer items about which only one small voice 
has been raised in protest by a consumer, but the 
article was so poor that it is almost inconceivable 
that every purchaser must not have been unhappy 
with it, and yet the statistics show clearly that the 
returns were less than one-tenth of one per cent 
of the articles sold. Those statistics are what en- 
courage manufacturers and retailers to continue 
year after year with the same kind of goods and 
to repeat the errors of previous seasons simply 
through lack of knowledge that there is some flaw. 
Your voice must be emphatic if you feel that you 


have not received your moneys worth. 


Pakistan Home Economies Association 


A Pakistan Home Economics Association was founded in Karachi in early 
1954 by a group of women trained in home economics—some with degrees 
from the United States, some with diplomas trom Lady Irwin College, New 


Delhi, and some from England. 


They have organized to strengthen their 


convictions by being together, and to draw attention to home economics as an 
important phase of education for improvement of family life in Pakistan. The 


officers are 


Zahida Qureshi, president; 


Raisunissa Begum, vice-president; 


Fatima Ghulum Ali, secretary; and Mrs. Rashid Ibrahim, treasurer. 
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Home Living Center, University of Utah 


Home Living Experience at the University of Utah 


UR home living center at the 
of Utah is an attempt to provide a practical, 
realistic experience preparatory to establishing a 


University 


home. Emphasis is given to such basic essentials 
as budgeting, food planning, organization, home 


decoration, and home management. 


“Once upon a Time...” 

If we started an account of how our center came 
into being with “once upon a time,” it would be 
easy to believe that the development of the home 
living center is a fairy tale. We can assure you, 
however, that the center does exist; it 
and it is rapidly becoming a community 


is being 
used: 
center for everyone in the area who is interested 
in better home and family life. 

During the spring of 1949, a study made of all 
the students who had graduated in home economics 
at the University of Utah showed that, when they 
married, 97 per cent of them lived in small apart- 
ments and that within about five years, they had 
enough money for a down payment on a home. 
It seemed logical to use these statistics as a basis 
for planning a home living center which would 
provide realistic and practical experience in prepa- 
ration for making a profession of homemaking. 

The fairy tale part of our home living center 
story was the way in which the project fired the 
enthusiasm of eve ryvone—the city’s businessmen, the 


chairman of the board of regents, a famous archi- 
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Virginia F. Cutler 


Dr. Cutler is head of the home economics de- 
partment at the University of Utah. In this 
article she describes the unusual apartment plan 
established for home management experience at 
the University. Dr. Cutler is on leave of absence 
this year to accept an FOA assignment in Thailand. 


tect, the president of the University. The vision 
that we had seen of a home living center of small 
apartments so caught the of these 
leaders that none was willing to see anything less 
than a center that would truly offer the kind 


thought so worth while. 


imagination 


experience we—and they 
With their support, our original modest plan of 
purchasing and remodeling an older $18,000 house 
into apartments grew into a new structure costing 
chiefly financed 
by The 


the board of regents himself made more 


nearly twenty times that amount- 
chairman of 
than 900 


individual visits, explaining the educational pro- 


the volunteer contributions. 


gram anticipated and the need for some particular 
kind of material, ¢ An electri- 
cal products distributor who had been the first 


equipment, or money, 
to suggest a new building instead of a remodeled 
one gave nearly $30,000 worth of equipment. 

One dig the 
another gave another 


was basement; 
the the 
Three firms co-operated in giving the 
the 


firm engaged to 


sand and gravel, 


cement, 


steel; another firm gave glass, and another 


7. 
| 
‘ 
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put it in. The plaster, the paint, the roofing, and 
other materials needed in the building were con- 
tributed by local firms. A kind of co-operative 
spirit developed as the project continued which 
brought university authorities, city businessmen, 
builders, and financiers together in planning for 
family and community betterment. 

The building seemed to smile upon everyone 
who entered its doorway—the bricklayer, the plas- 
terer, the plumber, the students, the president of 
the University, the board of regents, the people 
of the community. It seemed to say to each, “This 
is an example of co-operative thinking and planning 
and doing things together unheard of in the past. 
It provides a new faith in our democratic ideal.” 

The completed structure has six small apart- 
ments, a central living area, and a workshop-lecture- 
storage area, 

Some 100 students have lived in the building 
since its completion, and we believe that there is 
no question but that these 100 students would 
agree that the experience of living in this wonderful 
structure has been one of the finest experiences 
of their lives. Twenty-three have since married, 
and in their little apartments it is very quickly 
evident that there is an immediate carry-over of 
the kind of training received at the home living 
center into their newly established homes. 


The Educational Program 

The educational program is quite a departure 
from the traditional home management experience, 
and it gives a new look to many of the concepts 
that have been in the home economics program 
from its inception. 

The apartment experience is of first importance. 

Two students move into an empty apartment, 
the philosophy being that it is better for a young 
couple to move into an unfurnished apartment than 
into a furnished one, for furnishing an apartment 
forces them to put their roots down a little deeper 
and assume a greater responsibility in taking care 
of the apartment and its furnishings. 


The Unfurnished Apartments 


In order to offer the students an opportunity 
to duplicate as nearly as possible the experience 
of moving into an unfurnished apartment, the home 
living center possesses a “pool” of furnishings in- 
cluding everything from low-cost to high-cost items. 
As each group of students move out of the apart- 
ments they move all of the furniture out with 
them, leaving the apartments “unfurnished” for the 
next group of students. 
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All of the furniture can be displayed in the 
specially designed wide corridors in front of the 
apartments during the “moving in” period. During 
the week while the students are selecting their 
furnishings, the corridor takes on the appearance 
of a furniture and house furnishings store. At 
the close of the week, the furniture that has not 
been selected for current use in the apartments 
is arranged in groupings in the corridors. Thus, 
a minimum amount of storage elsewhere in the 
building is needed to store unused items. 

Each two students who are to occupy an apart- 
ment have a $500 “budget” for furnishings. They 
are expected, within a week's time, to select all of 
the furnishings for the apartment from the central 
pool of furnishings. The wide corridors make it 
easy to move furniture in and out of the apartments 
on an experimental basis. When students leave an 
apartment, they move all of the furniture out with 
them into the corridor. 

Some of the furnishings not being used by the 
students are stored in the large living-dining-kitchen 
area used by the entire group. There the furnish- 
ings are available should they be needed. 

The first group of students who occupied the 
building made the draperies for all of the apart- 
ments. Since most unfurnished apartments include 
some kind of window blind or arrangement for 
giving privacy to the rooms, the draperies are now 
considered to serve that purpose and are a part, of 
the “unfurnished” apartment. However, there is 
opportunity for the students to make other draper- 
ies from available unbleached muslin and other 
fabrics should they wish to change the window 
decorations. 

The walls have been painted to harmonize with 
the draperies, and perhaps there would need to be 
some reworking of the color scheme should the stu- 
dents decide to have different draperies, and this, 
too, would be possible. Practically every pair of stu- 
dents living in the apartments makes pillows and 
other odds and ends for decorative purposes while 
they are in the apartment. They consider such 
materials as part of their creative project. 


Students “Spend” $500 for Furnishings 


The students have free choice as to how they 
“spend” their $500. For example, they may choose 
between muslin sheets or the finest percale sheets; 
they may have contour style or the straight styie. 
They may choose between very inexpensive stain- 
less steel or imported stainless steel, plated silver, 
or the finest sterling silverware. The cost range 
for this one category is from $15 for the stainless 
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steel for service for six to $30 for a single place 
setting of sterling silverware. 

Many of our young college people have the idea 
that the most important thing in life is to have 
several place settings of sterling silverware, some 
beautiful china, glassware, and linen to go with 
it-then a big wedding, and they are ready for 
their marriage. 

It is quite a shock to the girls moving into the 
home living center to discover that if they so choose 
to spend their $500, the entire amount could be 
spent on these appointments alone—with no pro- 
vision for a bed, table, or other furnishings. The 
week's furnishing time gives them an opportunity 
to try out different items and to move things in 
and out and experiment with getting along, let us 
say, without a bed in order to have some sterling 
silverware. There are many changes that take 
place in the week's time and considerable growth 
is evident. 

None of the students who have lived in the 
building have had any previous experience in buy- 
ing furniture. Most of them have the idea that 
$500 should do wonders, should buy practically 
everything that is needed. They are shocked when 
they discover the price of a lamp or how much 
a chair costs. This is quite different from reading 
about furniture costs in a book or discussing bud- 
gets around the conference table. The students 
know that by the end of the week they must have 
some kind of sensible plan for their furnishings 
and have their apartment ready to live in. It is 
a real challenge. 

Another immediate concern in this home living 
experience is planning for food needs. Menus are 
worked out by the week, with weekly marketing 


Sketch of Floor Plan of the Home Living Center 


(On the floor below, a workshop occupies the same space 
as living, dining, and laundry areas. ) 


orders planned to follow the menus. Each student 
is allowed $1 per day for food costs and all ex- 
pendable supplies. Thus, the two students in an 
apartment have $2 per day to work with. The 
first week's marketing order exceeds the amount 
allocated because the cupboards are bare and must 
be stocked with staples. During the entire time 
that the students live in the building, however, 
the balance must be worked out satisfactorily so 
that the average is no more than $1 per day, A 
dietary pattern is used as a guide to make sure 
that the meals satisfy nutritional requirements. 
In food planning the art and science of homemak- 
ing are evident to a marked degree, for in the 
selection of their food, the students consider color, 
texture, table appointments, and many other factors 
in addition to nutritional adequacy. 


Planning the Student’s Time 

Students make a plan for each day's activity, 
look ahead to the weekly specials, and plan for the 
entire time that they will be living at the center. 
It is hoped that this time planning experience will 
produce several results: First, that the pattern 
of planning time will become a habit and that 
looking ahead not only a day, a week, or month, 
but looking ahead one year, five years from now, 
10 or 20 years from now, will become the pattern 
It is anticipated that the establishment of a home, 
with the responsibilities of rearing a family and 
accumulating possessions, is a long-time proposi- 
tion, and the major part of it takes 20 years. Seeing 
this new partnership as one lasting through a life- 
time and setting goals that might be achieved is 
certainly a stabilizing factor in setting up the 
marriage in the first place. Second, the habit of 
planning one’s time carefully should encourage 
greater thought to individual creative activity. It 
is common to see women in their 40's and 50's, 
whose children are grown, becoming rather neu- 
rotic, not knowing what to do with their time. 

We assume that if the pattern of planning to 
do something creative each day is set early enough 
in one’s career, these problems of middle and old 
age will not occur. 
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The home living center provides facilities for 
doing almost any kind of creative work. A work- 
shop accommodates students who wish to rejuve- 
nate old pieces of furniture; a weaving room 
provides opportunity to weave interesting fabrics 
for the home; equipment is provided for making 
draperies, doing some stencil designing or other 
textile work. A library encourages reading as a 
source of new creative ideas, and a piano encour- 
ages working with music. 

Each morning the group of students living in 
the building meet for their class. Through demon- 
stration-lecture type of teaching the students are 
taught how to care for floors, windows, furniture, 
and other furnishings and equipment. Discussions 
frequently center around values, and appreciation 
is developed for various types of wood, different 
types of glass or china and earthenware, and all 
of the many kinds of furnishings used in a home. 

Group planning, thinking, and doing things 
together socially provides valuable community ex- 
perience. The students in each apartment are 
assigned to entertain the entire group. Plans are 
very carefully worked out in advance. The group 
decides how much money to spend for any one 
function, and, of course, this must come out of 
their dollar per day. In order not to have very 
peculiar meals the rest of the week in which this 
entertainment occurs, careful planning is essential. 
Entertainment includes such events as buffet sup- 
pers for parents, date parties, formal dinners, bar- 
becue meals, breakfasts, luncheons, and foreign 
meals, 

The social activities in the home living center 
also provide an opportunity for the students to 
become well acquainted with girls from different 
cultural backgrounds. For the individual apart- 
ments, students generally select a partner long be- 
fore they actually begin residence and usually re- 
quest that they be allowed to live in the center at 
some particular time. 


Features of a “Permanent Home” 


Group entertainment is carried on in the second 
major part of the building, which was designed to 
lift the students’ sights beyond the apartment 
house stage and to give them some ideas for their 
permanent homes. 

Some of the features of this second area that 
could be applied in any home regardless of whether 
purchased ready-built or built on the site are: 
1, Every room should have some storage space. 
Very excellent storage walls and storage 
cupboards are designed in this second area, 
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including sewing and laundry centers and an 

outside-loading wood storage box adjacent to 

the fireplace opening. 

A close co-ordination of the inside and outside 

design of a dwelling is important in today’s 

living. This is achieved in the home living 
center through the use of materials such as 
brick and stone that continue from the inside 
to the outside and a ceiling line that carries 
over to the outside of the building. A beautiful 
view of the valley can be enjoyed in all seasons. 

Placement of equipment in the storage walls 

having immediate access to the kitchen makes 

it possible to bring food, utensils, and every- 
thing needed for an outside meal in one trip 
from kitchen to patio. 

3. Lighting should be designed as an integral 
part of the building itself. In the home living 
center good general illumination is combined 

illumination and direct 


to 


with excellent 
lighting for specific tasks. 

4. The general layout of the space and the organi- 
zation of that space into units should promote 
efficiency. The home living center includes 
many ideas that can be applied in any home, 
large or small. For example, the laundry area 
is located adjacent to the kitchen and is de- 
signed with work simplification in mind. Space 
is provided for soiled laundry, a counter for 
sorting, sink for spotting and hand washing, 
and regular laundry equipment arranged in 
sequence. The space can also be used as a 
play area for children. The ventilation, the 
color scheme, the textures or materials used, 
and the general atmosphere of the area are 
inspiring to all who use the facilities. 


spot 


A Community Center 


The third area of the building includes the 
workshop, lecture room, and food storage supply 
room. This area is fast becoming a community 
center. Classes are held during the day and at 
night for homemakers who wish to be brought up 
to date in the planning of meals for their families, 
decorating their homes, making toys for their 
children, working over their furniture, or doing 
various other types of creative work. 

Just reading about this new development. in 
higher education does not give a full understanding 
of what is happening in this exciting venture. We 
hope that many home economists will come to 
visit this new center and see for themselves this 
experiment in home living experience for college 
students. 
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An International Seminar in Paris 


Education for Daily Living 


OW educational programs concerned with 

daily living can be developed and strength- 
ened—within the existing cultural, political, and 
economic pattern of a country—concerned more 
than 100 people from 22 countries' of North 
America, Europe, Africa, the Near East, Asia, and 
the Far East at an international seminar at the 
International Center of Pedagogic Studies in 
Sevres, France, from June 20 to July 7, 1954. 

A committee appointed in France by the French 
Ministry of National Education took major re- 
sponsibility for selecting participants and planning 
details of this international seminar on “Education 
and the Problems of Daily Living.”’ The French 
members of this committee were Mme. Edmée 
Hatinguais, director of the International Center, as 
chairman, and Mile. Claire Roby, technical adviser 
to secondary education, both in the Ministry of 
Education and leaders in the “new” education 
in France; also Mile. Hélene Terré, who, as secre- 
tary-general, was responsible for co-ordinating 
plans and making contacts for the seminar. 
Mile. Terré is known in this country through her 
interpretation of Europe to American home econ- 
omists in her visits to higher institutions in this 
country and through her work as French leader of 
the summer course in Intercultural Studies in 
Home Economics organized by Doris Myers of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Some assistance 

planning for the seminar was given by other 
members of the organizing committee from The 
Netherlands (Mrs. Willinge Prins-Wisser); from 
United States (Beulah Coon and Doris Myers ); 
from the Food and Agriculture Organization ( Mar- 
garet Hockin); and from the Foreign Operations 


The countries ‘included Austria, Belgium, Canada, Fin- 
land, Germany, Great Britain, India, Ireland, Israel, Italy, 
Lebanon, Moroceo, The Netherlands, Portugal, Romania, 
Switzerland, Syria, Turkey, Viet Nam, Yugoslavia, as well 
as France and the United States. 

2See p. 111, Journal of Home Economics 46, No. 2 
(Feb. 1954) for background: “International Seminar to Be 
Held in Paris This Summer.” 

‘See also Journal of Home Economics 44, No. 8 (Oct 
1952), pp. 620-622 and 45, No. 6 (June 1953), p. 405. 


Beulah I. Coon, Cornelia Dunphy, and Day Monroe 


Miss Coon is specialist for research and studies 
in the Home Economics Education Branch of 
the U. S. Office of Education; Miss Dunphy is 
principal assistance standards specialist in the 
Bureau of Public Assistance of the Social Security 
Administration; and Day Monroe is a home eco- 
nomics writer in Topeka, Kansas. In the prep- 
aration of this article they have had the assistance 
of the other U. S. home economists who attended 
the seminar reported here. 


Administration (Katharine Holtzclaw). Interpret- 
ers were provided for all meetings and translations 
made of many of the papers under the guidance 
of Edith Kahler, author of a bulletin on “Higher 
Education in France” published by the Office of 
Edneation in 1952. 

Participants included educators from all school 
and university levels, economists, sociologists, 
anthropologists, architects, decorators, home econ- 
omists, nutritionists, various medical specialists, 
public health and social workers, clothing manu- 
facturers, and research workers, The participants 
were invited to represent a variety of cultural and 
professional interests and included people recog: 
nized in their own countries as individuals who 
were able to co-operate in interdisciplinary efforts 
to help people improve their daily living. 

Participants were the guests of France through- 
out the period of the seminar.' 

The points of view as well as the backgrounds 
of the seminar participants differed widely, but 
their eagerness to discuss common problems with 


Participants from United States who attended the semi 
nar included: Edna Amidon and Beulah Coon from the 
Office of Education; Cornelia Dunphy from the Social 
Security Administration Public Assistance Program; Grace 
Henderson of Pennsylvania State University; Katharine 
Holtzclaw from Foreign Operations Administration; Ursula 
Knoll, psychiatrist, Princeton University; Day Mon.oe, 
Topeka, Kansas; Doris Myers, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; Louise Norton, University of the State of New York; 
Marguerite Queneau, New York State Public Health De- 
partment, M Jose Luis Sert, Graduate School of Design, 
Harvard University; Elizabeth Lee Vincent, Pennsylvania 
College for Women. 
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each other soon created a notable unity of en- 
deavor and purpose basic to constructive work 
together. This was sustained and encouraged by 
the atmosphere of friendliness and hospitality pro- 
vided by their French hosts. 

Part of the spirit of unity resulted from the 
opportunities for the group to view exhibits, attend 
concerts, and visit museums together on week ends 
and some free evenings. Participants who spoke 
different languages could forget their differences 
in these common cultural experiences. 


Areas of Work 


The problems dealt with were the basic prob- 
lems of people everywhere, the problem of housing 
adequate for man’s activities and needs, the prob- 
lem of food and clothing adequate for his health 
and pleasure, the problem of constructive and 
satisfying human relations, and their interaction 
with the economic problems of families and nations. 
The charge to seminar participants was to search 
for ways through which education could serve in 
the solution of these problems. 

In the orientation of the seminar group to the 
problems under consideration, these general ques- 
tions were raised by outstanding French educators. 
How can education at all levels help man to 
dominate the problems of life—develop a flex- 
ibility and power of thinking which will enable 
him to adapt to a continually changing social 
and material environment? How educa- 
tion prepare man to use his resources to gain 
more personal satisfaction in living and to in- 
crease his value to society? The group then 
divided for concentrated work into three over-all 
committees: (1) Modern Housing, (2) Economic 
and Social Problems in Relation to the Individual 
and the Family, and (3) Human Relations. There 
was further subdivision of the Social and Economic 
Committee into Subcommittees on Food and Nutri- 
tion, and on Clothing and Textiles. Human Rela- 
tions subdivided to deal with the Child and the 
Family and with Intergroup Relations. 

No one committee or subcommittee included 
participants from all of the countries represented 
in the seminar. Each committee and subcommittee 
proceeded in its own way. The Housing Commit- 
tee carried on most of its meetings by discussion. 
The other committees and subcommittees each had 
papers presented followed by discussion. The 
meaning for education was considered in most sub- 
committees and put into written form by a small 
committee selected by the chairman. All reports 
were submitted first to an “Education Committee” 
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made up of representatives from each other com- 
mittee and then to the total group. 


Some Recommendations 


Conclusions and recommendations voted the last 
day indicate some areas of agreement of the total 


group: 


1. Problems of daily living cannot be solved adequately 
by the individual and the family without a continuous 
flow of more scientific information than is presently 
available to them in the fields of family economics, 
foods and nutrition, clothing and textiles, housing, and 
human relations. 

Such information should be available to all age-groups, 

not only to children and adolescents. Teachers at all 

levels of education, including those in adult education, 
should participate in such a program: this implies that 
their own information should always be up-to-date. 

Each person should be aware of his social responsibility 

and should consequently improve his own education as 

well as that of others. 

3. This information cannot be obtained through recipes or 
through techniques alone. The capacity of thinking, 
imagination and evaluation as well as aesthetic percep- 
tion should be so developed that each individual is 
able to make the necessary adjustments to any new 


to 


situation. 

4. Because of the interdependence of the individual and 
the community, each person must be aware of the 
human and material environment in which he lives and 
acts. This is important so that he can meet his prob- 
lems, not be dominated by them, and make his con- 
tribution to society as a whole. 

5. From an international point of view it was found that 
an Education for Daily Living can be based on general 
principles which are valid for all, while adaptations 
must be made according to social and economic differ- 
ences in the various countries, regions, and social groups. 
The aim of this Education is two-fold: (a) to improve 
living conditions and (b) to develop more fully the 
inherent qualities of man for more effective living. No 
specific solution can be proposed. 

Based on these findings, the following recommen- 
dations are addressed to the International Organiza- 
tions [such as FOA, FAO, UNESCO, and others]: 
a. To sponsor in each country a private or public project 

to study the problems of daily living with the aim of 

finding a solution which is based on the specific condi- 
tions in that particular country. 

b. To promote the integration of the various studies by 
creating an Information Center or Clearing House for 
the use of educators, where experiences, research find- 
ings, publications and information can be compared, 
pooled or exchanged. 

c. To invite all research workers, specialists and educators 
from the various countries to participate in the creation 
of this Information Center or Clearing House, and thus 
create the nucleus for an International Institute of 
Higher Education in Daily Living. 

d. To counsel the Committee which will follow up this 
first International Seminar by periodic meetings of 
educators and specialists in the various fields. 

Such recommendations and conclusions as those 
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given above were outgrowths not only of the 
general talks by French educators but also of com- 
mittee and subcommittee considerations. A few 
high lights of the work of the different committees 
are summarized below. 


Committee Work 


Subcommittee on the Child and the Family. The 
members of this group found themselves mutually 
concerned with the effects on family life and the 
development of children of rapid change from old, 
traditional ways of living to modern ways. Some 
of these effects involve: change from authori- 
tarianism in families to more co-operative decision- 
making by husband and wife, greater freedom and 
increasing responsibilities for children in helping 
make family decisions, and change from a family 
held together by law, mores, religion to one de- 
pending on affection, companionship, mutual love. 
Women have a different status with a continuing 
central interest in the family and also participation 
in paid or volunteer work in the community. 

This committee recommended that nutrition, 
food, child care and development, hygiene, family 
relations, textiles and clothing, organization of the 
home, and social and economic problems that con- 
cern the individual and the family be integrated 
into the secondary school program; that higher 
institutions be responsible for the preparation of 
those in professions concerned with the family 
and child; that young people before and after 
marriage have help in these areas; that both 
parents be given an understanding of the im- 
portance of affection in the development of the 
child; that producers of movies, radio, TV, and 
other forms of communication collaborate with 
educators in producing materials which promote 
rather than destroy normal psychological and 
spiritual development; that research on problems of 
children and the family be promoted in all coun- 
tries and on an international basis; and that inter- 
national associations be encouraged which include 
professional people from all specialties related to 
the home and childhgod. 

Subcommittee on ‘Intergroup Relations. This 
group defined its scope as those aspects of daily 
living which involve family, civic (local or re gional, 
national or international ), and professional life and 
leisure-time activity. 

The individual dogs not live alone but within 
groups, with the help of groups and for groups. 
Thus each individual determines his personal and 
social role according to groups. He has to adapt 
himself to these groups, to be integrated into them 
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harmoniously, and to play his part fully among 
them. In order to have an educative role, each 
group should try to secure the free and complete 
development of each individual member. It should 
also provide easy access to all other groups. Thus 
adaptation of individuals to groups, of groups to 
individuals and society in general wi!l be easier. 

In each country different solutions are found to 
this problem of intergroup relations; but educa- 
tion, started at an early stage and continued during 
the entire life of a person, with appropriate 
methods, should develop those mental attitudes, 
reactions, and behavior which permit the indi- 
vidual free choice and the possibility of finding his 
own orientation in life. 

As the modern world is changing constantly and 
very rapidly, individuals cannot be offered definite 
solutions. Instead they should have experiences 
which develop ability to solve problems so that 
they can adapt themselves to the changing condi- 
tions of life. Methods should be those suitable in 
the environment and to the personality of each 
student and educator. Prospective teachers need 
contact with many types of groups in order to be 
prepared for this aspect of education. 

Experimental and research work has been con- 
ducted in the field of civic and international edu- 
cation but has usually been applied to a given 
period and to a definite situation. There is need 
for a summary and synthesis of the research as a 
basis for helping clarify philosophy and the kind 
of education most needed. 

Committee on Economic and Social Problems. 
Members of this committee recognized the need 
for youth to see the implications in daily living of 
the relation between production and consumption; 
the distribution of national incomes; population— 
number and density, average length of life, death 
and birth rates, and size of family; number of days, 
weeks, and years of work, relation between school 
and work, national variations in age of schooling; 
and employment and unemployment. They saw 
socioeconomic education as leading to more wide- 
spread understanding of the grave social and 
economic problems facing all countries today and 
thus to more intelligent national and international 
policies; helping individuals end families to find 
ways of resolving difficulties which are rooted in 
socioeconomic problems; improving their own con- 
sumption and raising living levels. 

Socioeconomic education, in the committee's 
opinion, should begin in the grades and be con- 
tinued through college. Some socioeconomic 
concepts can be understood by comparatively 
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young children if teachers make discriminating 
selections of topics and use effective teaching 
methods. Most subjects in the school have some 
contribution to understanding these socioeconomic 
questions. Some teachers. may fear that socio- 
economic questions are (a) so tied to doctrines of 
political parties as to engender fruitless contro- 
versy; or (b) so abstract and complex as to be 
beyond the grasp of their students. That both of 
these difficulties can be avoided was indicated by 
illustrations of successful teaching of such con- 
cepts as the relation between a country’s produc- 
tivity and the living levels of its people; the way 
in which developments in production and dis- 
tribution influence consumption and vice versa; the 
far-reaching implications for modern living of the 
lengthened span of human life. However, it was 
recognized that to do good teaching in this area 
many teachers need more adequate training than 
they have had and more helpful textbooks. 

Subcommittee on Clothing and Textiles. This 
group was made up of participants from France 
and the United States who were primarily con- 
cerned with implications for improvement of con- 
sumption through education in clothing and 
textiles. They agreed that effective education in 
this field tod: ay is dependent upon helping the 
individual to adapt to changing life situations 
through increasing his ability to use clothing 
effectively as a means to physical well-being, 
social poise, and mental health; developing esthetic 
interests and good taste; making the most of his 
resources—money, time, energy, and skills—for ob- 
taining and using clothing; making sound value- 
judgments of clothing and textiles when buying 
(new fibers, fabrics, and finishes have increased 
consumers’ buying problems abroad as well as 
here); understanding his position in the market— 
his rights and responsibilities—and the extent of 
the protection given him by legislation. 

Socially desirable results of such clothing educa- 
tion were thought to be: improving market offer- 
ings and markets through increasing consumers’ 
understanding of the interrelation of consumption, 
distribution, and production and their ability to 
work co-operatively with business to effect needed 
improvements; increased democracy through fewer 
class and group distinctions in clothing. 

Education which achieves these results could 
be given, in part, through special courses focused 
on clothing buying and consumption; part 
through courses designed to increase the student's 
understanding of his milieu, A first step might be 
improving teacher education, especially in the 


fields of psychology, sociology, marketing, and eco- 
nomics. 

Subcommittee on Food and Nutrition. In this 
group participants from different countries _re- 
ported studies of the psychological, sociological, 
and economic aspects of nutritional behavior, of 
food costs, of consumption of food and of house- 
hold equipment, of attitudes toward food, nutri- 
tion, equipment, and experimentation with methods 
of nutrition education in primary and secondary 
schools and in adult groups. 

Among the agreements reached were: 

Research is an essential basis for an educational program 
in nutrition and it is important that the findings of research 
be made available to all those who may influence people's 
food habits. 

An educational program should not be undertaken with- 
out studies of food consumption, health indices, and psy- 
chological, sociological, economic and educational factors 
regarding food behavior. 

Education should be given by persons having an ap- 
propriate training in nutrition and a sympathetic relation 
with the group as well as understanding of their emotional 
reactions and cultural values. 

Nutrition education has the following purposes: (a) to 
improve the health of the individual through improvement 
of the nutritive value of the dict; (b) to improve the 
economic welfare of the nation through better marketing, 
buying and conservation processes; (c) to understand the 
innate relation between, on the one hand, food and nutri- 
tion of the population and, on the other hand, production 
and distribution on a national and international level; (d) 
to further labour saving practices in food management; 
(e) to maintain and enhance human and cultural values 
(family meals, celebrations, hospitality ) related to food 
customs. 

All methods should be based on the conveying of knowl- 
edge combined with actual experiences, from which the 
learner should derive fundamental facts principles 
which he applies in new situations, to the end that behaviour 
be changed, and judgment in meeting problems in everyday 
life be developed. 

Committee on Housing. Monsieur LeCorbusier, 
leading modern architect in France, set the stage 
for a broad discussion of housing by this com- 
mittee. He illustrated how housing and all aspects 
of life are interrelated and how this affects house 
planning and city planning. 

Participants in the committee discussions in- 
cluded, besides educators, sociologists, economists, 
members of “CIAM,” an international association 
of modem architects who are studying the problem 
of creating new settings for modern living in 
different regions of the world and for various 
ethnic groups. Experiments for better provision 
for “man’s habitat” under today’s conditions were 
described by members of CIAM from France, Italy, 
The Netherlands, and other countries. 

Participants were agreed that housing should 
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have a predominant place in the human sciences, 
that of primary importance to any study of housing 
is the recognition of the “fundamental needs” 
(constants ) of man, and that a society which does 
not respect these transgresses upon human nature. 
In thinking of the fundamental needs of man as 
they affect community and house planning, recog- 
nition was given to the importance of providing 
not only for shelter, food, and rest but also for 
privacy required by the individual within the 
family, by the family within the group, and by 
the group within society; for expression of the 
creative instinct; and for assembling in the com- 
munity for cultural and physical education, for 
professional purposes, and for defense. 

Ways of making education meaningful through 
personal and social experiences were proposed and 
illustrated. Consideration was given to (1) prob- 
lems of choice-making. amid the variety of possi- 
bilities available through new inventions; (2) the 
need for recognizing the creative artist in housing 
as an educator; (3) the possibilities for architects, 
educators, and others working together in the 
preparation of needed teaching materials; (4) the 
use of consultation centers, magazines, exhibits, 
and many other media for education of family 
members, as well as ways in which various sub- 
jects at all educational levels can incorporate hous- 
ing education; (5) the importance of educators’ 
working to influence the manufacture and produc- 
tion of goods and services for the home. 

Recommendations made were: That a_per- 
manent committee be set up consisting of creative 
artists, educators at all levels, and specialists in the 
humanities to encourage certain educational and 
research activities in the various countries; that 
every country represented find educational means 
and methods, according to its own needs, for pro- 
viding the necessary teacher education and for 
emphasizing housing in formal education of youth 
and adults, and informal education utilizing exist- 
ing organizations—professional, political, cultural, 
religious, and others. 


What Did We Learn from This Experience? 


Because of the different backgrounds and experi- 
ences of members of the seminar group, the ideas 
which stood out in each person’s mind would 
necessarily vary. A few of the convictions which 
emerged for home eccnomists from the United 
States as they listened and compared notes with 
people from Ireland to India, Morocco to Viet Nam 
were that: 

Education for daily living is the vital concern of 
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many, many people. Backgrounds, traditions, ex- 
periences, and methods may vary; but the deep 
desires to recognize, understand, and solve some 
of the complex problems of human welfare are 
common to all countries and each country can be 
of assistance in working co-operatively on solutions. 

Concern for better education for daily living is 
not confined to educators nor to home economists 
but is of great importance to many types of pro- 
fessional workers. Medical doctors, architects, 
public officials, producers and distributors, sociol- 
ogists, economists, research workers gave weeks of 
their time planning for and participating with 
educators from many fields with the hope of find- 
ing ways of strengthening the educational program. 

Education for daily living is the responsibility of 
many professional groups and many disciplines. 
It is needed at the primary, secondary, and adult 
levels. Higher institutions must take responsibility 
for preparing many types of professional workers 
for their leadership roles in improving and ex- 
tending such education. 

The aims of education for daily living accepted 
by participants from the different countries in- 
cluded improving human relations within the 
family, within groups and among nations; building 
a better world population through increased knowl- 
edge of child development and welfare; extending 
an understanding of socioeconomic problems to 
the end that people will reach intelligent decisions 
concerning the policies and actions of their govern- 
ments and will be better able to adjust their own 
affairs to ever-changing socioeconomic situations; 
raising living levels and bettering the quality of 
consumption. 

While material things contribute much to daily 
living, human understandings are what really count 
and do to a large degree influence our daily actions 
and future happiness. 

There is a great need to secure and disseminate 
scientific information, to identify basic principles, 
and to synthesize research findings, and an equally 
great need for help on how to use such data in 
educational programs for people of various cultural 
backgrounds and age groups. 

All countries are facing new and different prob- 
lems of living. An unpredictable future brings 
unknown and unanticipated situations to be met. 
Knowledge and understanding are important but 
so also are attitudes and abilities which will func- 
tion in adapting to and helping to shape a future 
for oneself and one’s nation. There is no one pat- 
tern which can be followed in education for all 
countries. 
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ASIC SUIT 


These art principles, when applied to a basic suit 
and its accessories, enable it to travel completely 
around the clock of our waking hours with fashion 
assurance, confidence, and correctness. The model 
in the photograph on the opposite page wears a 
basic suit. Not all suits in a wardrobe need be 
basic; but it is a wise fashion investment—and a 
wise fashion convenience—to have at least one 
basic suit. 

Eight fashion details make a suit basic: 

1. A basic suit is a soft dressmaker type. 

2. Its material is plain, not patterned. 

3. The weight of its fabric is suitable for wear 
either summer or winter in most climates. 

4. It can be worn without a blouse. 

5. It has no contrasting colored trimming to pre- 
vent introducing colors in accessories. 

6. The buttons are self-covered in order that types 
and materials in jewelry will not be restricted. 

7. There is little detail at the neckline—collars may 
be added or scarfs worn. 

8. Last, but by no means least, a basic suit is either 
black, navy, or dark brown—the only suit colors 
accepted for wear after dark by women of dis- 
criminating taste. 

The black suit in the photographs, designed for 
a woman whose social calendar includes a list of 
diversified activities, passes the eight sartorial 
requisites of a basic suit. As we shall see, it can 
be organized for all-around-the-clock occasions fol- 
lowing the six principles of art, not guesswork nor 
personal tastes. 


Early Morning 


First, it will be “accessorized” for nine o’clock in 
the morning to go shopping, to travel, to keep an 
early hour appointment, to go to the office, to go 
to business. Speaking of business, it is estimated 
that one’s success in business is rated as depending 
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Grace R. Beardsley 


Mrs. Beardsley is a fashion co-ordinator 
living in Glendale, California. This article, 
which is also available in reprint form, 
is based on her eye opener talk at the 
1954 annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association in San 
Francisco. 


75 per cent on personal appearance 
and 25 per cent on technical training. 
That is a staggering estimate, amazingly in favor 
of looking your best at business, whether you wear 
a suit or other apparel. 

Attention to art principles achieves harmony in 
costume. The principle called dominance applies 
to the main theme or quality of an ensemble. The 
dominating idea of an early-hour costume must 
establish a functional quality. The theme song of 
picture number | on the next page is functionalism! 

The accessory to select first for any ensemble is 
the hat. A hat connotes the predominate meaning. 
It tells the purpose of the costume. Early morning 
requires simple, understated, uncluttered hats to 
express functionalism. A young-spirited chapeau 
in red jersey with bateau lines is selected. Its only 
trimming is a neat tailored black grosgrain band. 

Shoes. After the hat the next accessory to select 
is shoes. While a hat tells the purpose of a costume 
and is the key to all textures used throughout the 
picture, shoes must indicate both by their respec- 
tive style and texture that the purpose of the cos- 
tume is carried out consistently from tip to toe. 

This simply tailored hat requires conservative 
shoes of a durable texture. Conventional pumps 
in black polished calf are chosen. Closed toes and 
heels balance (another art principle ) the functional 
picture. Sandals would fail to provide balance 
because they are too fragile to satisfy the need for 


a sense of equilibrium, stability, and permanence 
which street suits require. The shoes selected have 
no fancy bows nor intricate detail to destroy the 
functional quality of the picture. 

Scarf. At no hour of the day need a costume 
appear dull, drab, or uninteresting. For dash, snap, 
and interest a scarf will be added. “Not a chiffon 
scarf with functional clothes,” says the art principle 
unity. Unity means oneness. Chiffon expresses a 
dressed-up mood. Textures appropriate for func- 
tional ensembles must express dressed-downness. 
To achieve unity of moods in the fabrics used 
throughout the entire picture the scarf will be flat 
silk with geometric motifs. The scarf can be tied 
in a so-called double-bustle arrangement. Scarfs 
tied in amusing ways have rescued many a drab 
costume. Because of the red hat, an unornamented 
gold scarf pin is used. 

Jewelry. As all textures for this costume, that of 
jewelry must express a functional quality. Conse- 
quently, no glistening stones nor showy sparkle 
with early hour ensembles. Pearls, porcelain, jet, 
plain gold, and unornamented silver are suitable 
with functional clothes. 

The gold scarf pin established the theme for the 
jewelry plan for this costume; therefore, tailored 
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gold bracelets and tailored gold earrings were 
chosen. The earrings are sizable. Tiny, inconse- 
quential earrings make a woman look shy, reticent, 
insecure—as though she'd love to be smart, but just 
doesn't dare! Naturally, proportion controls the 
size of jewelry for each individual. It must be in 
scale with the height and size of the wearer. But 
too many women select meaningless, unimportant 


1. Early Morning Appointment 


costume jewelry. Whatever you do, do with con- 
viction; don't be uncertain about it! 

Gloves. The gloves are pigskin in gray selected 
to harmonize with the background color of the 
searf. The gloves could be fabric—cotton or nylon. 
Either is congenial with functional textures. 

Handbag. The handbag needs to be functional, 
therefore sizable and of a durable texture. Pro- 
portion controls bag success. The earlier the hour, 
the larger the purse. The one selected is black 
polished calf—a masterfully designed over-the- 
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shoulder bag. Short handle bags are likewise suit- 
able. 

Handkerchief. A handkerchief is a smart ac- 
cessory to any costume—carry tailored handker- 
chiefs with functional clothes. A_ sizable one, 
plain, tailored, white, and initialed is the choice. 
“No lace-trimmed nor fancifully embroidered hand- 
kerchiefs with early hour costumes,” says domi- 
nance. The dominating theme or quality of an 
ensemble must not be destroyed even with the 
texture of so small an item as a handkerchief. 
“Trifles make perfection, but perfection is no 
trifle,” is a wise maxim of the great Michelangelo. 

Perfume. An unseen but necessary accessory to 
a well-planned costume is perfume. Fragrances 
are available in three strengths: cologne, the 
weakest; toilet water, second in strength; and per- 
fume, a strong concentrated essence. For early 
morning, choose a stimulating, refreshing aura in 
cologne. 

Hosiery. Hosiery functions as the connecting 
link between skirt hems and shoes. The fashion 
eye is accustomed to warm, skin-like qualities at 
the base of costume pictures. 


After Eleven o’Clock in the Morning 


Tradition has it that the dressed-up day begins 
at eleven in the morning. Exceptions to this legen- 
dary dictum are platform performers, who may 
wear whatever is appropriate to their art. For the 
layman, the dressed-up day begins at eleven. It's 
an old tradition based on distances. Often it is 
necessary to leave one’s house, all dressed up, as 
early as eleven in the morning—sometimes earlier— 
to arrive at certain social functions on time. “A 
lady never hurries.” 

With a change of appropriate accessories this 
chameleon-like basic suit makes a gallant entrance 
at club meetings, important luncheons, society fash- 
ion shows. 

Hat. First, as always, the accessory to select is 
the hat. A dressy tempo is at once given to the 
ensemble with the dressy white hat shown in the 
photograph on the preceding page. It is elegantly 
simple, simply elegant—its only ornament an 
ethereal white feather. 

Shoes. It has been emphasized before that the 
top of the picture is arranged first and the base 
second. The hat controls the shoes. This dressy 
white hat takes for its suitable companions dressy, 
black suede pumps. Suede is an elegant texture 
complementing dressy hats. 

Jewelry. Pearls entwined on a gold ground 
create handsome earrings for this dressy picture. 
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To preserve rhythm among the jewelry pieces 
selected for this costume, it is essential to be con- 
sistent and repeat (not necessarily match) the tex- 
tures of the earrings. Gold and pearls appear again 
at the throat. A dressy, flexible plain gold necklace 
is added and topped with a two-strand choker of 
pearls. The same combination appears again at the 
wrist—one gold bracelet between two pearl brace- 
lets. 

Slavish matching has been purposefully avoided. 
Yet a related, rhythmic jewelry sequence is created 
to prevent the costume from looking spotty, as an 
ensemble so often does when a woman wears— 
for example—rhinestone earrings, an unrelated 
pearl necklace, and perhaps a silver bracelet. The 
eye jumps from one unrelated piece to another. 
When the eye jumps, there is no rhythm. When 
materials and styles are repeated in a jewelry plan, 
the eye follows a progression of textures and styles 
easily, rhythmically. It is modish and chic to wear 
many pieces of jewelry with dressed-up costumes, 
but to achieve rhythm among them they must be 
related in texture and in type. 

Boutonniere. For a dressy afternoon activity, and 
primarily because the hat is plain, not ornamented, 
dominance allows a_ boutonniere. Dominance 
teaches, “Never add ornamentation to anything 
unless there are plenty of plain spaces to receive 
it.” Fortunately, this basic suit, simple hat, and 
unornamented shoes have wide areas of plainness 
to display a boutonniere in radiant contrast. This 
dressy hat requires a formal—not informal—flower. 
Textural mistakes must not occur in an ensemble 
if harmony is to be achieved. A handmade French 
rose is worn the way flowers grow, upward; just 
peeping over the shoulder, giving the figure a lift. 
Turned downward, boutonnieres give the structure 
a droop. 

Gloves. As for gloves for this specific costume, 
choose black. White hat, white beads, white 
boutonniere, and white gloves would make just 
one too many spots of contrast. The employment 
of just the right amount of contrast in an ensemble 
is a very subtle art. 

However, with the boutonniere removed, white 
doeskin gloves in an eight-button length are most 
charming and appropriate. Wear them modishly 
crushed up over the tailored sleeve. 

Handbag. A black silk faille box is a delightful 
complement for this costume. 

Handkerchief. Inside the purse is a white hand- 
kerchief lavishly embroidered and scalloped. By 
accessories we are judged. Accessories are to the 
ensemble what salt is to the oatmeal. 
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Perfume. An ethereal fragrance in toilet water 
was chosen for this afternoon ensemble. 


A Guest at an Informal Four o’Clock Wedding 


Time doesn't matter the slightest to a basic suit. 
Around go the hands of the clock, and around the 
wedding a good choice is a pretty floral bedecked 
clock goes the basic suit. For an informal afternoon 


2. Afternoon Wedding 


hat. For the ensemble in photograph 2 we selected 
a beauty in grayed-blue felt, delphinium bedecked. 
Shoes. This pretty hat takes for suitable com- 
panions black suede pumps. To own a pair of 
dark suede pumps is a wise fashion investment. 
Scarf. In lieu of a blouse, a scarf tied in the 
so-called baby-bib fashion is worn. The decorative 
hat, dressy occasion, and the hour of the day make 
a chiffon scarf appropriate. The dominating theme 


of this picture is dressiness. 
Jewelry. Colored stones are enjoying a great 
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fashion revival. Sizable blue jeweled earrings are 
selected to harmonize with the color of the hat. 
Three unmatched blue jeweled lapel pins rather 
insignificant alone are arranged in a cluster to make 
one important ornament at the shoulder. What- 
ever you do, do with conviction. Make your jewelry 
look important! 

Gloves. Gloves do not “match” the hat. This is 
a mistake that is often flaunted to the public gaze 
by women who really believe they are right. When 
colored hats are worn there seems to be a natural 
desire to achieve a degree of lightness on the hands. 
But to create such a sense of lightness do not 
“match” hat and gloves. The effect is obvious and 
stilted. 

Furthermore, rhythm is destroyed. When colored 
hats match gloves the eye appears to be held 
within the boundary lines of the matching colors. 
Rhythm means ease of eye movement. Conse- 
quently, let the eye “move” out and away from 
a cool colored hat by wearing cool timid gray 
gloves. Contrariwise, let the eye “move” out and 
away from a warm colored hat (red, for example ) 
by wearing timid beige gloves. This represents 
color magic and expresses real art in color 
control. 

Purse. The purse for late-day activities is small. 
The choice for this guest at the wedding is one of 
the new oblong shapes in a very successful material, 
black barathea. 

Handkerchief. For this important afternoon en- 
gagement an attractive white handkerchief daintily 
edged with lace is right. 

Perfume. The unseen yet necessary accessory 
for afternoon is a favorite toilet water. 

So dressed, the wearer is a delightful and charm- 
ing guest at the informal four o'clock wedding. She 
knows that her basic suit accessorized by the prin- 
ciples of art, not guesswork, is correct. Knowledge 
that accessories are artfully controlled gives con- 
fidence in appearance which means style. The 
woman with style stands out from the rest with 
unrivalled distinction and elegance. She is freed 
from indecision about her appearance and gives 
her undivided attention to others. A woman of 
true charm is always and totally unselfed. 

As the basic suit is organized for around-the- 
clock occasions gloves are selected with the utmost 
thought and precision. Gloves are important! They 
act as periods to thoughts expressed with clothes. 
Each declarative sentence needs a period to indi- 
cate that its thought is completed. So with clothes. 
Some occasions may warrant going without a hat; 
nevertheless, wear gloves to reveal that is the way 


you intended to be dressed. But if you go hatless 
and gloveless, who knows whether you are through 
dressing or not? 

And remember, fashion is something we buy, but 
style is that something we give the things we wear 
—that inimitable air of distinction called chic. 


Any Hour after Five 


A basic suit must go out nights, too. For “any 
hour after five” the predominating idea is to estab- 
lish a happy, gay, light-hearted theme. 

Hat. Hats for after five—restaurant dining, cock- 
tails, the theater, dancing—are diminutive. They 
are usually brimless—small enough not to be re- 
moved at the theater; small enough to be comfort- 
able while dancing, for example, the exquisite 
black hat, sequin trimmed, shown in the photo- 
graph of accessories. 

Jewelry. For nighttime, fun time, there must be 
glitter and glamour. Earrings, long, glittering, 
dangling loops add a diamond-like dazzling touch 
and a narrow rhinestone choker adds more glamour, 
more éclat. The suit collar may be given a little 
lip to make it stand up in the back and a big glit- 
tering rhinestone lapel pin placed under the left 
lapel. With a lift of the collar and the addition of 
sparkling, diamond-like jewels the identity of the 
basic suit is changed almost completely. Out it 
goes to evening gaieties with distinction and chic. 

Gloves. Gloves are unquestioned white kid— 
eight-button length worn modishly crushed up 
over the tailored sleeve. For after-five activities 
there are three unrivaled congenial companions 
highly endorsed by the principle of unity: a dark 
costume, diamond-like jewels, and gleaming, glis- 
tening white kid gloves! 

Purse and handkerchief. The evening purse is a 
black velvet clutch-type bag. A_ handkerchief 
generously trimmed with exquisite lace peeps from 
a corner of the purse. 

Perfume. The evening perfume is a wonderful 
concentrated essence, which makes the wearer feel 
exquisite, luxuriant, beautiful. Those qualities are 
reflected in personality and in appearance. Drink 
in beauty from every possible source. You cannot 
give what you do not have. All charm is giving! 
What we give we keep; but what we keep, we lose 
forever. 

Every woman can afford an exquisite perfume. 
The woman of chic uses only six drops: one on 
each wrist for those she meets and greets; one on 
each shoulder for those she passes; a drop on the 
forehead as a blessing; and a drop on the nape 
of the neck for those she never sees! 
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Palatability and Retention of Ascorbic Acid of 


Vegetables Cooked in a Tightly Covered 


HIS study was made to investigate the use 
of heavy aluminum utensils designed for 
“waterless” cooking from the point of view of their 
effect on retention of ascorbic acid and palatability. 
Although several studies (1, 2, 3, 4, 5) have shown 
that an inverse relationship exists between the 
amount of cooking water used and the retention 
of ascorbic acid in a cooked vegetable, this relation- 
ship may only hold within certain limits and may 
not hold if both cooking method and amount of 
water are varied. Brinkman and co-workers (6) 
found that a number of vegetables retained ap- 
proximately the same percentage of ascorbic acid 
whether cooked in a large amount of water, in 
waterless cookers, or in a pressure saucepan. 
Porter et al (7) reported that Swiss chard and 
beet greens retained more ascorbic acid when 
cooked in a moderate amount of water than when 
they were cooked in water clinging to the leaves. 
Krehl and Winters (8) cooked 12 vegetables by 4 
methods until just tender. The greatest over-all 
retention of vitamins and minerals resulted when 
waterless cooking was employed. However, Fisher 
and Dodds (9) studied the effect of cooking in 
three levels of water and concluded that vegetables 
cooked in a medium amount of water were more 
palatable and as nutritious as those cooked in larger 
or smaller amounts. 

In a previous investigation (10) when vegetables 
were cooked in a pressure saucepan or boiled in a 
tightly covered saucepan in half their weight of 
water, products of satisfactory ascorbic acid con- 
tent and high paiatability were obtained. The 
present study was undertaken in 1952 and 1953 
to compare the ascorbic acid retention and palata- 
bility of seven vegetables cooked to approximately 
the same stage of “doneness” in a waterless cooker 


Saucepan and ina “Waterless” Cooker 
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or in half their weight of water in a tightly covered 
saucepan. 


Procedures 

Italian Green Sprouting broccoli, Early Dwarf 
peas, and Topcrop snap beans, grown under the 
supervision of the department of horticulture, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and harvested at suitable stages 
of maturity for cooking, were brought to the food 
research laboratory on the days they were picked. 
Asparagus, Brussels sprouts, cabbage, and cauli- 
flower were purchased from a local retail store 
in lots sufficient for one day's work. The ex- 
perimental work on each vegetable was carried out 
in replicate on four days within periods of one 
to four weeks. 

All vegetables were washed, trimmed, blotted 
free of surface moisture, and then divided into 
three portions as nearly similar as possible. One 
of these portions was sampled for moisture and 
ascorbic acid determinations while the others were 
cooked either in a tightly covered saucepan or in 
a waterless cooker. Details of the preliminary 
treatments and cooking procedures are summarized 
in table 1. The saucepans used were made of 
aluminum and had tightly fitted lids (a 2-quart 
pan for broccoli, Brussels sprouts, and peas; a 3- 
quart pan for cabbage, cauliflower, and snap beans; 
and a 4-quart pan for asparagus). The directions 


followed for the regulation of gas burners and 
control of amounts of water are those given in the 
“Recommended Labo- 
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ratory Procedures for Food Preparation and Food 
Preservation” for the national co-operative experi- 
ment station project on conservation of nutritive 
value of foods. 

For waterless cooking a 2%-quart utensil of 
heavy aluminum alloy with a tightly fitted glass 
cover was used according to the manufacturer's 
instructions except that some of the cooking times 
on medium heat were slightly increased. Since 
surface moisture had been removed from the vege- 
tables during preliminary preparation, minimal 
amounts of cold tap water were measured into 
the waterless cooker before adding the vegetables. 
The minimal amounts of water required to pre- 
vent scorching were determined in preliminary 
tests. Portions of vegetables prepared for com- 
parison of the two cooking methods were seasoned 
with three grams of salt and were cooked, as near- 
ly as possible, to the same stage of “doneness” for 
the minimal periods of time necessary to give 
tender products. Immediately after cooking, the 
vegetables were drained in a colander one minute 
(except shredded cabbage, which was drained 2 
minutes), then weighed and sampled for analysis. 
Cooking liquids were cooled, the volumes were 
recorded, and aliquots were taken for analysis. 

Moisture determinations were made in triplicate 
on the raw and cooked vegetables by drying 
weighed ground samples to constant weight in a 
vacuum oven maintained at 55° to 60°C. The 
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reduced ascorbic acid contents of raw and cooked 
vegetables and of cooking liquids were determined 
by a modification of the method of Loeffler and 
Ponting (11). In the procedure, as modified, 
samples were blended with 3 per cent metaphos- 
phoric acid in an electric blender. The palatability 
of the products was judged by four research 
workers familiar with good standards for cooked 
vegetables. The following scale for rating ap- 
pearance, color, texture, flavor, and absence of 
off-flavor was used: 5, very good; 4, good; 3, fair; 
2, poor; and 1, very poor. Scores given the five 
quality factors were added to obtain total scores. 
Statistical analyses of total scores and of ascorbic 
acid retentions were made by calculating Student's 
“t” for paired data and testing for significance 
between means (12). 


Results 


Mean values for the ascorbic acid and moisture 
contents of seven raw and cooked vegetables and 
for per cent retentions of ascorbic acid in cooked 
vegetables and cooking liquids are presented in 
table 2. The amounts of ascorbic acid present 
in raw asparagus (0.18 + 0.019 milligrams per 
gram), in broccoli (1.06 + 0.030), and in snap 
beans (0.18 + 0.012) are lower than the mean 
figures compiled for these vegetables by Watt and 
Merrill (13). However, the amounts found in 
Brussels sprouts (1.26 + 0.046), in cabbage (0.52 


TABLE | 


Cooking procedures 


RAW 
VEGE- 
TABLE 


AS PREPARED 


FoR COOKING METHOD OF COOKING 


VEGETARLE 


grame 


Saucepan 400 


Tender portions of 
Waterless cooker 400 


stalks 5 to 7 inches 
in length 


Asparagus 


Broccoli 


Brussels 
sprouts 
Cabbage, 
shredded 
Cabbage, 
sliced 
Cauliflower 


Peas 


Snap beans 


Flowerets and tender 
portions of stalks 
Outer leaves removed 
14 to % inch in 

thickness 
34 inch in thickness 


Flowerets less than 
inches in di- 
ameter 


Shelled 


Pieces 1% inches in 
length 


Saucepan 
Waterless cooker 
Saucepan 
Waterless cooker 
Saucepan 
Waterless cooker 
Saucepan 
Waterless cooker 
Saucepan 


Waterless cooker 


Saucepan 
Waterless cooker 
Saucepan 
Waterless cooker 


300 
300 
300 
300 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 


300 
300 
300 
300 


COOKING TIMES 


Waterless 


Cooker MEAN WRIGHT MEAN AMOUNT 


OF DRAINED OF COOKING 
COOKED 
VEGRTAULE REMAINING 


AMOUNT Saucepan 


On iow 
he: 


period at 


On 
medium 
heat 


minutes minutes minutes minutes gramea “milliliters 


348 
203 


272 
259 
308 
200) 
349 
334 
383 
S24 
349 


264 
259 
272 
246 


' 

Waren Mean 

. a 

& boul 

150 2.1 10 32 
oa 150 1.3 10 28 
70 6 12 
200 2.7 Ke 
fm 25 6 “4 34 
200 3.0 12 62 
ieee 25 10 20 5 
200 2.3 7 
baa 25 10 8 18 

150 2.4 15 22 
ot 50 5 20 27 
150 15 5 46 
50 5 15 9 
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0.048 in 1952 and 0.63 0.036 in 1953), in 
cauliflower (0.94 + 0.028), and in peas (031 
0.003) are higher. 

The mean retentions of ascorbic acid in’ the 
cooked vegetables ranged from 72 to 91 per cent 
of the amounts originally present. Asparagus and 
snap beans prepared in the waterless cooker re- 
tained 91 and 88 per cent, respectively, while the 
same vegetables boiled in a tightly covered sauce- 
pan retained 85 and 84 per cent, respectively. The 
other vegetables cooked in a tightly covered sauce- 
pan retained the same or slightly higher percentages 
of ascorbic acid than did comparable lots prepared 
Mean values for per 
cent retention were broccoli, 88 and 82; Brussels 
sprouts, 57 and 83; shredded cabbage, 73 and 72; 
sliced cabbage, 79 and 77; cauliflower, 85 and 85; 
and peas 88 and 84. The differences due to 
method of cooking ranged from 0 to 6 per cent, 
and statistical analysis revealed that none of these 
differences was significant. Fisher and Dodds (9) 
determined the ascorbic acid contents of vegetables 
cooked in three levels of water, two levels of which 
were comparable to amounts used in this study. 
No significant differences in ascorbic acid reten- 
tions were observed in 10 of the 12 vegetables. 

The mean amounts of ascorbic acid dissolved 
in the cooking liquids ranged from 1 to 14 per 
cent of the amounts of ascorbic acid present in 
As may be seen in table 2, the 


by the waterless method. 


the raw samples. 
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cooking liquids of all vegetables except peas boiled 
in a tightly covered saucepan contained higher 
percentages of ascorbic acid than did the liquids 
of vegetables prepared in the waterless cooker. 
totaling the per cent retentions of as- 
in the drained vegetables and in the 


However, 
corbic acid 
respective cooking liquids shows that, except in 
the case of asparagus, more ascorbic acid was de- 
stroyed or unaccounted for when vegetables were 
cooked by the waterless method than when they 
were cooked in half their weight of water in a 
tightly covered saucepan, In the waterless method 
vegetables are added to a which 
is at room temperature, hence the temperature for 
the vegetables increases more slowly and longer 
cooking times are required than when vegetables 
are added to boiling water in a saucepan. Ap- 
parently the effect of these factors more than offsets 


heavy pan 


the smaller amounts of ascorbic acid leached from 
the vegetables cooked by the waterless method. 
Mean values for palatability scores are given in 
table 3. The mean total scores of the vegetables 
cooked in a tightly covered enngen range from 
19.9 to 22.4 out of a possible 25 and for vegetables 
prepared by the waterless method, from 16.9 to 
20.9. All products cooked by the former method 
received higher ratings than did those prepared 
by the latter method, and in 6 of the 8 comparisons 
the differences in total palatability scores were 
significant at the 1 per cent level. In general, 


TABLE 2 


waterless” 


Effect of cooking in a tightly covered saucepan and in a™ 
cooker on ascorbic acid content of vegetables 


Mean Ascorbic Acid Retention 
Raw Weight Basis) 


PORTABLE Ascorbic Nea 
in Vegetable 


as Determined* 


Method of 
Cooking 


Content * 


Moisture 
Content* Nead* 


cooking liquid 


In vegetable In 


per cont 


milligrams gram 


onl 


Asparagus 93.520.17 O.18*0.019  Saucepan O18 20.018 
Waterless cooker 0.23 40.018 
Broccoli 809.620.0909 1.060.030 Saucepan ST.720.090 LOS SS 
Waterless cooker 86.7 1.02 
Brussels sprouts S86.4%0.25  £.26%0.046  Saucepan 1S 1.07 20.015 5! 
Waterless cooker 1.08 #0 089 
Cabbage. 93. 320.13 Saucepan 0.460.098 7% 
shredded Waterless cooker 6.45 20.008 72 7 
Cabbage. 89.520.26 0.630.086  Saucepan 31 O.52 20.080 7 
shied Waterless cooker 85.820 18 0.6020 029 77 
Waterless cooker SS.9 0.91 20.026 KS 
Peas Saucepan 000 SNS lz 
Waterless cooker 76.5%0.23 lz 
Snap beans 91.50.52 O.18*0.012  Saucepan ole st 
Waterless cooker 88.5°0.65 0.20%0.015 SN 


* Mean values of four samples and standard deviations of the means 
t Indicates mean is significantly higher at the 5 per cent level than the mean for the waterless cooker 
t Indicates mean is significantly higher at the I per cent level than the mean for the waterless cooker 


KAW COOKED 
per milligrama grim per cont per cent 
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Mean palatability scores for vegetables cooked in a tightly 


covered saucepan and in a “waterless” cooker 


NUMBER 
METHOD OF COOKING or 
KATINGS 


VEGETABLE 


Asparagus Saucepan 16 4.6 
Waterless cooker 16 4.1 
Broceoli Saucepan 4 4.3 
Waterless cooker 14 3.9 
Brussels sprouts Saucepan 12 4.2 
Waterless cooker l2 4.2 
Cabbage, shredded Saucepan 16 4.4 
Waterless cooker 16 4.2 
Cabbage, sliced Saucepan 16 4.1 
Waterless cooker 16 3.5 
Cauliflower Saucepan 16 4.1 
Waterless cooker 16 3.5 
Peas Saucepan 16 3.9 
Waterless cooker 16 3.8 
Snap beans Saucepan 16 3.6 
Waterless cooker 16 3.5 


Appearance 


MEAN SCORES* 


TOTAL 
MEAN SCOKES 


Absence of 


Off-Flavor 


Color Texture Flavor 


4.1 4.2 4.4 5.0 22.3t 
3.8 4.2 3.6 4.9 20.6 
4.3 3.9 4.1 4.9 21.5t 
3.1 3.9 3.1 4. 18.5 
4.5 4.2 4.0 5.0 21.8f 
8.6 4.0 3.4 4.7 19.8 
4.4 4.5 4.1 4.9 22.4T 
3.8 4.4 3.6 5.0 20.9 
4.1 3.5 3.9 4.8 20.4¢ 
2.9 3.2 2.9 4.3 16.9 
4.2 4.1 3.9 4.9 21.2t 
3.6 3.58 3.4 4.9 19.2 
4.1 4.0 4.2 5.0 21.2 
3.9 4.2 3.8 4.9 20.5 
3.4 4.1 3.8 5.0 19.9 
3.2 4.1 3.8 5.0 19.6 


* Maximum score—5 very good; minimum score —1 very poor. 


vegetables prepared in the waterless cooker were 
scored lower in appearance, color, and flavor than 
were those boiled in a saucepan. Colors were 
described as being dull and either faded or dark 
while the flavors were often considered strong. 
Brinkman et al (6) observed that 7 vegetables out 
of 9 prepared in a waterless cooker were inferior 
in most respects to those cooked in a large volume 
of water or in a pressure saucepan. Fisher and 
Dodds (9) reported that vegetables cooked in a 
minimum amount of water in tightly covered uten- 
sils were often off-color and unattractive and con- 
cluded that the method was too drastic to obtain 
all-round acceptable products. The results of the 
present study confirm this earlier work. 


Summary 

Asparagus, broccoli, Brussels sprouts, shredded and 
sliced cabbage, cauliflower, peas, and snap beans cooked 
in half their weight of water in a tightly covered sauce- 
pan retained from 73 to 88 per cent of the amounts of 
ascorbic acid originally present while the same vege- 
tables prepared in the waterless cooker retained from 
72 to 91 per cent. 

Although significantly larger amounts of ascorbic 
acid were retained in the cooking liquids of all vege- 
tables (except peas) prepared in a tightly covered 
saucepan, neither method of cooking resulted in sig- 
nificantly higher retentions of ascorbic acid in any of 
the drained vegetables. 

However, vegetables boiled in water in a_ tightly 
covered saucepan were rated generaliy superior in ap- 
pearance, color, and flavor to vegetables prepared in 
the waterless cooker. Differences in total palatability 
scores due to cooking method were highly significant 
for six of the eight comparisons. 


t Indicates mean is significantly higher at the 1 per cent level than the mean for the waterless cooker. 
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COLLEGE 


Use Role-Playing in Family Life Program 


HILE speakers on college club programs 

can give information needed, participation 
by members makes programs more interesting, in- 
creases attendance, promotes members’ growth in 
self-direction and decision-making, and—yes—pro- 
vides more fun. 

Specialists who have studied ways of encourag- 
ing all members of a group to participate have 
developed, among others, the technique of “role- 
playing.” Role-playing is “playing out” or “acting 
out” situations. 

All of us have had 17 or more years of experience 
in living as family members; therefore, this is one 
area where the membership participation encour- 
aged by role-playing can be at its best. Only a 
little experience is needed before one can use 
role-playing with ease, and it is a technique ideal 
for a program devoted to the point “promote 
education of individuals of all ages and both sexes 
for their roles in family life” in the 1954-55 college 
clubs plans for action. 

Essentially, role-playing consists of completely 
unrehearsed dramatizations. You say it can't be 
done without a script and a rehearsal? Try it and 
see. Old or young love it after they have once 
tried it. As they project themselves into the 
designated roles, they and their listeners are helped 
to gain a new understanding of how members of 
the family feel and act when placed in certain 
situations. 

The situation to be acted out needs to be some- 
what dramatic. It does not need to be a real 
clash or conflict, but rather a difference of opinion 
or problem to be settled. When did the different 
members of a family ever see eye to eye in a real- 
life situation? 

Each club must decide on the life situations its 
members wish to play out, Let us take as an 
example: Betty, a freshman, is home for Thanks- 
giving. On this first trip home since the beginning 
of college, Betty announces that she will have 
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only a week with her family at Christmas as her 
roommate has invited her to spend the second 
week at her home—in a large city—and attend the 
New Year's celebration there. The other family 
members are disappointed and talk over the situa- 
tion together. 

Of course, Betty, her mother, and her father 
would be in the cast. Brothers and _ sisters, if 
desired, could also take part in the discussion. 
Let club members volunteer for the roles. 

Lack of men to play the male roles need not 
dampen enthusiasm. One psychiatrist with whom 
the authors have worked feels that it is well for 
us to do some switching of sexes in role-playing. 
He believes it helps us to be more aware of how 
the other sex feels. 

If the club members desire, they might inform 
the cast quickly of the kind of family they wish 
to have them portray. One precaution might be 
given here. It is well not to have the cast portray 
a family whose members are in too great conflict. 
Cast members are prone to overplay their roles 
when this suggestion is made. Let them be a 
“normal” family, with a situation to face or a 
problem to solve. 

Sometimes the members of the cast like to go 
out of the room for a few minutes to plan to- 
gether the plot they will portray. While they are 
out of the room, the chairman or discussion leader 
can suggest ways the audience can prepare for 
the discussion to follow the acting out of the 
situation. Suggested questions might be: Is it 
“normal” for a college freshman to want to spend 
a part of her vacation away from her family? Is 
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it “normal” for the family to resent this since they 
have felt the loss of the presence of the freshman 
from the family circle? What would be some sug- 
gested solutions to the problem portrayed? 

The role-playing situation does not need to last 
long and the chairman must be alert not to let 
it drag or “run down.” Often two or three minutes, 
certainly five, are enough to bring out the point 
and show how human relations operate in such 
a situation. 

Role-playing can well be used as a springboard 
for discussion. The leader invites comments from 
the group with this type of question; What made 
the mother act as she did? How else could the 
father have handled the problem? What are some 
possible or alternative solutions to the situation? 

When members have discussed the roles and 
possible solutions, the audience may want the same 
cast, or another, to play out the situation again 
incorporating some of the suggested solutions. 
The audience may desire to have some of the 


Ways to Make Friends, 
Give Aid Abroad 


Promoting understanding among the peoples of 
the world is a top interest of the college clubs. 
Three out of the eight plans for action of this 
AHEA section suggest projects that can extend 
their influence internationally! 

CARE. CARE is mentioned in two of the plans 
for action. A representative in the Washington, 
D.C., office of CARE says that Viet Nam and 
Korea are in urgent need of immediate relief in 
the way of food, clothing, and medicines. A 
club may want to designate that its contribution 
should go to one of these two countries. 

Self-Help is a new program of CARE, in which 
packages containing agricultural tools, sewing 
materials and tools, preserving jars, or other things 
which help people make a new start are sent to 
countries such as Korea. For information, com- 
municate with the CARE office in the nearest 
major city or write to CARE, 660 First Avenue, 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Friendship Among Children and Youth (FAC AY). 
Through this organization, clubs may send _ gifts 
to be distributed at World Christmas and Chanukah 
Festivals on December 18 or on World Friendship 
Day, May 18. Address gifts to the Warehouse of 
FACAY, 2331 12th Avenue, New York 27, N.Y., 
where they will be packaged and shipped abroad. 
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players exchange roles. This exchange of roles can 
bring understanding of another's feelings. 

The situations to be played out are legion. In 
a class of one of the authors the group wanted 
to act out the problem of the fiancé of one of the 
class members in approaching his family about his 
desire to marry before entering medical college. 
A senior woman volunteered to take the role of 
the man. Never had the teacher heard a better 
marshalling of facts, research, thinking, and knowl- 
edge of behavior than this senior woman brought 
together on the spur of the moment in the role- 
playing situation. Besides, she had a new self- 
assurance never experienced before. 

Role-playing helps people to bring together 
learnings from experience and from classes and to 
grow in the ability to use learning in the everyday 
kind of situation. And it provides one of the best 
methods we know for inspiring membership par- 
ticipation and interest. Why doesn't your club 
try it? 


If you wish to form international friendships 
through correspondence, write FACAY for the 


address of a person of similar interests. Address 
this request to the FACAY Office, 220 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N.Y., enclosing a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope and ten cents. 

The UNESCO Gift Coupon Plan. This offers 
a practical means for taking part in the work of 
the United Nations and UNESCO by assisting 
schools, libraries, laboratories, and other educa- 
tional institutions in less developed parts of the 
world to obtain tools for learning. Write to the 
UNESCO Gift Coupon Office, United Nations, 
New York, N.Y., for its descriptions of the most 
urgent educational needs. You may designate a 
project and request UNESCO gift stamps, if you 
wish them, to help in your fund-raising campaign. 


State College Clubs Sections 
Consensus of the college clubs responding to a 
survey on state organization at the end of last 
year favored a continuing emphasis on strength- 
ening the relationship of each college clubs section 
to its state home economics association. Advisers 
attending the preconvention workshop in San 
Francisco in June decided that this strengthening 
will be a major concern of the AHEA advisory com- 
mittee on college clubs. It was agreed that for 
most the workshops or conferences should be for 
states rather than for provinces, though there 
are exceptions in certain sections of the country. 
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College Students Study 
Their Own Buying Habits 


Dean, College of Home Economics 
State College of Washington 


Fifty girls in one residence hall at the State 
College of Washington were queried in this sur- 
vey on skirts in the spring semester, 1954. Of the 
50 questioned, 33 returned the questionnaire. Of 
the total group there were 9 freshmen, 10 sopho- 
mores, 9 juniors, and 5 seniors. Seventeen were 
from urban areas, and 16 were from rural areas. 
There were 16 girls who paid for one-half or 
more of their clothes and college expenses. Six 
of the girls were home economics majors. 

The survey was divided into two units: skirts 
worn primarily during the school year, and skirts 
worn only in the summer. The average number 
of winter skirts each girl owned was 8.4. The least 
reported was 4 skirts; the highest was 14. The 
average number of summer skirts owned was 3.9. 

When asked how many skirts included in their 
wardrobe were seldom worn, the girls reported 
26 per cent of the total number of the winter 
skirts. A higher percentage of winter skirts than 
of summer skirts are not worn regularly. Only 
12 per cent of the total number of summer skirts 
were seldom worn. The percentage of seldom- 
among the seniors (10 
per cent above average). This is probably due 
to the fact that seniors have accumulated more 
skirts while in college but do not wear ail of them. 
Home economics majors reported the least number 
of skirts seldom worn, 8 per cent below average. 

The average age of the oldest winter skirt these 
girls were wearing was 4.2 The oldest skirt 
reported was 8 years, and one girl reported her 
oldest skirt was only 2 years old. The average 
age of the oldest summer skirt was 3.3 years. 
The oldest summer skirt still being worn was re- 
ported to be 6 years old. One girl reported her 
oldest summer skirt to be one vear old. The 
3 years longer wear for 


worn skirts was highest 


years. 


seniors averaged nearly 
summer and winter skirts than did the freshmen. 
2.3 vears for 


Freshmen reported an average of 


their oldest summer skirt; 
years for their oldest summer skirt. 

Of the total number of winter skirts reported, 
50 per cent were maapaan, 5 2 per cent were 
made by the girls’ mothers, 22 per cent were self- 
made, 3 per cent were made by a dressmaker, 
and 3 per cent were obtained from other sources. 
Home economics majors made 22 per cent more 
of their winter skirts than did other students. Of 
the total number of summer skirts reported, 18 
per cent were ready-made, 30 per cent were made 
by the girls’ mothers, 51 per cent were self-made. 
Home economics majors had 17 per cent more self- 
made summer skirts than the average. More girls 
made summer skirts than made winter skirts. 


seniors averaged 5.3 


Each girl was asked how many skirts she owned 
which she considered to fit well, fair, or poorly, 
Sixty-five per cent of the winter skirts were re- 
ported to fit very well, 33 per cent fairly well, and 

2 per cent poorly. Skirts made by a dressmaker 
or by the girls’ mothers seemed to fit best. Eighty- 
six per cent of the skirts made by a dressmaker 
and $3 per cent of the skirts made by the girls’ 
mothers fit very well. Home economics majors 
had 10 per cent above the average number of self- 
made skirts that were reported to fit very well. 
Sixty-nine per cent of the summer skirts were re- 
ported to fit very well, 29 per cent were reported 
to fit fairly well, and 2 per cent to fit poorly. The 
skirts made by the girls’ mothers seemed to fit 
best. Ninety-seven per cent of these skirts fit 
very well. Apparently ready-made winter skirts 
fit better than did self-made winter skirts; home- 
made summer skirts fit better than did ready-made. 

When asked what skirt they wore most, 55 per 
cent reported a ready-made winter skirt, but only 
per cent re ady-made summer skirt; 26 per 
cent a winter skirt but 34 per cent a summer skirt 
made by mother; 16 per cent a winter and 14 
per cent a summer self-made skirt; and 3 per cent 
a winter skirt made by a dressmaker. This might 
reveal a slight favoritism among ready-made skirts 
for winter use. The girls wore a winter skirt 
about a year longer than they wore a summer skirt. 

Each girl was asked for the lowest price and 
highest price she had paid for a skirt and how 
each was made, The average for the lowest priced 
winter skirts was $4.65. The highest price paid 
in this category was $14, with the low being $1.50. 
Of the least expensive winter skirts owned, 45 per 
cent were ready-made and 55 per cent were home- 
made (self-made and made by mother), The 
average price paid for the least expensive summer 
skirt was $1.99 with a high of $4 and a low of 
$0.66. Eighty-cight per cent of these skirts were 
homemade. 
pensive winter skirts was $13.60, with a low of $5 


The average price of the most ex- 
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and a high of $25. Of the total, 84 per cent were 
ready-made and 16 per cent were homemade. The 
average price paid for the most expensive summer 
skirt was $4 with a high of $14 and a low of $2. 
Fifty per cent were ready-made and 50 per cent 
were homemade. Home economics majors paid 
$1.25 less than the average price for summer skirts. 
Rural girls paid an average of $0.80 less than 
urban girls for their most expensive summer skirt. 

Investigations such as this one of student buying 
habits by members of the class add interest to 
class discussions. These studies encourage students 
to look critically at their own buying and to apply 
the principles they are learning. These real-life 
situations emphasize need for consumer education. 

All members of the class enter into similar studies 
of other commodities frequently purchased by 
college students. Shoes, sweaters, blouses, and 
slips are frequently chosen for investigation. Re- 
ports on these surveys are followed by a study of 
better buying techniques and the use of standards 
and labels when the students buy these commodities. 


North Carolina Association 
Sponsors Housing Workshop 


ANDERSON 
State College Station 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Miss Anderson is public relations chairman of 
the North Carolina Home Economics Associ- 
ation. 


North Carolinians are now spending in the 
neighborhood of $150,000,000 per year for building 
new homes or remodeling old ones. Home econo- 
mists in North Carolina, becoming perturbed over 
the possibility that this money was being spent 
without assurance of value received, decided to 
look into the situation and act if necessary. 

“To get the most for their money, people must 
know good housing,” explained Martha Thompson 
of the North Carolina Home Economics Associa- 
tion housing and house furnishings committee. 
“Members of the committee met and decided that 
educating Mr. and Mrs. Tar Heel Public was 
badly needed if families were to receive the most 
for their once-in-a-lifetime housing investments. 
To fulfill our responsibilities, we must know good 
housing and be prepared to share our knowledge 
and experience with families needing assistance,” 
the committee decided. 

Thus, plans for the Association's first state-wide 
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housing institute got under way. Site of the in- 
stitute was the Woman's College of the University 
of North Carolina in Greensboro. 

In planning an institute faculty the house fur- 
nishings committee members kept in mind, first, 
the needs and interests of the general public. Those 
participating on the two-day workshop were 
Katherine Roberts, dean of the Woman's College 
School of Home Economics; Eleanor Southerland, 
NCHEA president; William Barnette, State Col- 
lege rural sociologist; Elizabeth Hathaway, housing 
professor at the Woman's College; W. C. Warrick, 
State College extension agricultural engineer; 
Pauline E. Gordon, extension housing specialist; 
and Sarah Neblett, Cornell University housing pro- 
fessor. Other speakers included Eugene Gulledge, 
Greensboro contractor; Edward Lowenstein, local 
architect; A. R. Zimmerman of the High Point 
Retail Furniture Association; and Josephine Kremer, 
director of research at the Woman's College. 

Attending the institute were 81 home economists, 
builders, architects, and lay persons who attended 
one or more sessions. 

The speakers, the tours, the demonstrations, and 
discussions on the institute agenda were important; 
but more effective was the plan of action charted 
by those present for a consistent and continuous 
program for educating the public. Perhaps your 
state or local organization can find basis for an 
educational program in your area from the steps 
outlined here by Josephine Kremer. 


What Can the Home Economist Do to Improve 
Homes in Her Community? 


. Live up to own housing knowledge 
. Know community needs and resources 
. Make community aware of housing situation and pos- 
sible problem solutions 
A. Teach, boys and girls down-to-earth housing in 
school 
1. Class units 
a. Home economics girls 
b. Exchange class with agriculture boys 
2. Home projects and home practices 
a. Activity centers of family 
(1) Multiple purpose room 
(2) Bedroom, living room 
(3) Kitchen with eating center 
b. Activity centers for the girl 
(1) Grooming, clothes closet 
(2) Entertaining friends 
B. Teach colleges courses for 
1. Non-majors 
2. Teachers 
C. Teach adults in community 
1. Help families make present home more livable 
as well as help with the planning of new ones 
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a. Work with all family members if possible 
b. Help them see importance of written plan 
Teach use of new improvements 
Offer consultation service when school is out of 
session 
4. Stress doing the work oneself 
IV. Make good housing information available to as wide a 
public as possible, through 
Bulletin file for reference 
B. Newspaper, magazines, radio, and television 
C. Bulletin boards, exhibits, and public demonstrations 
D. Housing institute within county (keep it on an edu- 
cational rather than a promotional level) 
E. Home improvement workshop for families planning 
to build 
F. Demonstration houses open for visitors with 
1. Evaluation device to help visitors analyze 
2. Suggestion box for ideas 
G. Special recognition to families who have done 
especially well in constructing or improving homes 
H. Tours 
1. Special month to emphasize housing 
2. Variety of ideas and economic levels illustrated 
3. Remodeled houses as well as new ones—before 
and after pictures to publicize tours 
a. Station guides at strategic points in each 
house 
b. Plan city tours as well as farm ones 
c. Include gardens 
I. Use housing information available 
J. Find strategic time of year to stress housing 
(farmers build in the fall of a good crop year) 
kK. Suggest solutions at different economic levels 
1. Two bathrooms, bath-and-a-half, divided bath 
2. But also bathing center in kitchen or bedroom 
and sanitary privy and sanitary practices 
V. Stimulate initiative and originality, offering several 
suggestions and letting family choose (especially im- 
portant in industrial town where homes are all alike); 
maybe industry would use one house as a demonstra- 


to 


tion of what family can do to home 
VI. Co-operate with other home economists and other 
persons informed about interested in better 
housing 
A. Consult other specialized personnel on technical 
matters 
1. When does it pay to remodel? 
2. How to heat the house efficiently? 
B. Stick to our own specialty—planning in order that 
family activities can go on with ease and satisfac- 


tion 


Though this housing institute sponsored by the 
North Carolina Home Economics Association was 
a first attempt, the one big step forward has been 
made—that is, people across the state are now 
thinking housing and house furnishings. They are 
becoming conscious of ways to cut financial corners 
and to get the most for their money at the same 
And people have been motivated to learn 
Here is where the 


time. 
more of the housing situation. 
educational plan suggested by those at the institute 


fits in. 


COMMENT 


Association Committees 
Plan Meetings 


A special committee to study the Association's 
financial structure will meet at headquarters on 
November | and 2. Gladys Branegan of Ohio State 
University and a former AHEA president is chair- 
man, Other members are Mary Rokahr, AHEA 
treasurer; Katherine R. Smith of the National Can- 
ners Association; and Marie Mount of the University 
of Maryland. 

The 1955 annual meeting program planning com- 
mittee will meet in Minneapolis on November 21, 
22, and 23. Frances Clinton of the Oregon Exten- 
sion Service, as senior vice-president of AHEA, is 
chairman. 

The AHEA advisory committee to the Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics Research program 
in the Department of Agriculture will meet. at 
AHEA headquarters on November 18 and 19. 


For AHEA 
She's gay 


She joined to STAY 


The next step oO 
A member to GET 


All reap 
When members we KEEP 


Hovemwer 
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Don't delay TODAY 


Do your part TODAY 


—E. McN. 


Sketches by Charlotte Meeth 


Vol. 46, 667 
Comment 


C. Davis 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA 


As very young turkeys come to market in in- 
creased supply, a frequent question is: How do 
they compare in yield with bigger young hens and 
toms? 

Chance to calculate weight yields of these two 
turkey classes came when Mary Swickard and Alice 
Harkin of the Human Nutrition Research Branch 
studied Beltsville White turkeys in co-operation 
with poultry specialists of the ARS. 

Forty hens and toms 14 to 16 weeks old (fryer 
or roaster class) were compared with 12. young 
toms 26 weeks old—that is, normal roasting age. 
Ready-to-cook weight of the fryer-roasters aver- 
aged 4.6 pounds; that of the 26-week-old birds, 11.3. 

While toms 26 weeks old had a smaller propor- 
tion of bone than had the very young birds, they 
also were plumper and shrank more in roasting. 
The result was that, percentage-wise, toms 26 weeks 
old yielded very little more cooked meat than did 
the very young birds. That is, edible meat yields 
on these younger birds were about 54 to 55 per cent 
of ready-to-cook weight for fryer-roasters; 55.5 per 
cent for toms 26 weeks old. 

The report of this work (Poultry Science, July 
1954) includes three kinds of raw-carcass weights— 
dressed, ready-to-cook, and ready-to-cook without 
giblets and necks—in terms of live weight. Also 
given in percentage terms is the total cooked meat 
of the roasted birds. This progressive recording 
provides comparisons wanted by processors, re- 
search workers, and food economists. 


Facts about ways in which families use foods 
have been wanted by market analysts and home 
economists alike, This type of information on se- 
lected foods was gathered in two cities—Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, and Birmingham, Alabama. 

Pending publication of a complete report, 
Corinne LeBovit and Faith Clark of the Home Eco- 
nomics Research Branch have issued findings in 
brief form on eggs and on milk and butter in the 
Department's commodity situation reports. 

It is shown, for example, that three-fourths of the 
fresh fluid milk used at home in both cities was 
drunk. To the food economists, this indicates that 
persons drinking little milk are unlikely to come 
near to getting a good milk allowance from non- 
beverage use. 

Use of eggs in both cities averaged a little above 
one egg a day per person. Four-fifths of the eggs 


were served as recognizable eggs. Nearly half of 


those served for table use were fried. 
Mimeographed reproductions have been made of 
these two accounts: “Household Practices in the 
Use of Milk and Butter” and “Household Practices 
in the Use of Eggs.” Single copies are available 
from the Home Economics Research Branch, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 


To learn more about cause and prevention of 
shrinkage of knit fabrics, Hazel Fletcher and Helen 
Roberts of the textile research laboratories have 
extended their experiments from fabrics made of 
one size of yarn to cotton fabrics of six more yarn 
sizes. All were plain knit types. 

To some samples, they gave relaxation treatments 
similar to those manufacturers use. The aim was to 
stretch goods crosswise to offset lengthwise pull 
exerted in machine knitting. 

In samples adequately relaxed, change in length 
or width after laundering was slight, usually less 
than five per cent. Many of the samples left un- 
treated for comparison shrank 10 to 30 per cent in 
length and stretched as much as 30 per cent in 
width. 

These new findings bear out correctness of the 
principle formulated from their earlier work re- 
ported in the May 1953 JournaL, page 339. 

Width of knit loops should exceed length if a 
plain knit fabric of any of these yarns is to hold 
dimensional stability, they report. All too often, 
finishing leaves the knit loops too long and exces- 
sive shrinkage results. 


A design for a farm walk-in refrigerator-freezer, 
developed co-operatively by home equipment spe- 
cialists and agricultural engineers of the Research 
Service, has proved popular; and variations of the 
design are being tried out on several Maryland 
farms. The farmers who built this equipment are 
keeping records on operating cost and use. 

Watching them build the large chill room and 
freezer combinations, Earl McCracken of the house- 
hold equipment laboratories says: 

“We were able to show them some easier ways of 
working. And we, in turn, could see what detailed 
instructions other farmers would find helpful.” 

One result is “Instructions for Building and Oper- 
ating a Two-temperature Walk-in Farm Refrigera- 
tor” that now accompanies the distribution of 
working drawings for the original design, USDA 
Plan No, 7102. This plan provides for a 250-cubic- 
foot chill room and 100-cubic-foot freezer. 

The working drawings are available to farm fam- 
ilies from agricultural engineers of state Extension 
Services. Most states charge a small fee to cover 
production cost. 
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AHEA Attivities 


Midwest Conference 
on World Health 


Vincinia C, Javon 

Board of Health, Chicago 
and Marra Rocin 

Family Service Bureau of the 
United Charities, Chicago 


Miss Jauch and Miss Rogin represented 
AHEA at the Midwest Conference on World 
Health, held in Chicago June 10 and 11, 1954. 


The National Citizens Committee for the World 
Health Organization sponsored the Midwest Con- 
ference on World Health as an opportunity <8 
delegates to learn the facts about health work, 
importance in protecting the health of ven 
in promoting economic and social development, 
and in making a safer and more stable world. 

In the policy committee session high lights were: 
a unanimous agreement among the panel members 
that the WHO should continue in its status of 
specialized agency of the United Nations; a feel- 
ing that there should be a closer co-ordination 
among specialized agencies in order to prevent 
duplication in programs and activities; agreement 
that there should be no political control of these 
specialized agencies; and a general feeling that 
the United States’ $3,350,000 share of the WHO 
budget is very inadequate. 

The forum on “What Can the Midwest Do for 
Better World Health” pointed out why WHO is 
important to the Midwest, what the Midwest. is 
now contributing toward better world health, and 
how “cross-road Americans” can find out what 
WHO is doing and how they can help. 

WHO is important to the Midwest because large 
nationality groups are in this area. One-third of 
the foreign students are in the midwestern schools, 
military men from the Midwest are in all parts of 
the world, and quantitatively the greatest research 
centers of the world are located in the Midwest. 

The Midwest is doing its bit toward the WILO 
programs. A large number of its citizens are work- 
ing in foreign countries for the government or as 
personnel tor the United States businesses in for- 


eign countries. In 1953, the Midwest was host to 
representatives of 31 countries who came to find 
out about its health facilities. 

There is a need for more interest among pro- 
fessional groups—in their journals and at_ their 
meetings—for more information about WHO and 
what it does. 

There is a need for more suitable materials to 
educate the lay groups and make them feel that 
they can be part in establishing good world health. 

The forum on “What's New in World Health 
Programs?” provided an over-all picture of world 
health programs today covering functions, man- 
agement, working relationships of governmental 
and international agencies as well as co-operation 
with voluntary agencies. 

Differences in socioeconomic and technical de- 
velopments in different parts of the world are 
basic to the planning of health programs with the 
start at the points of greatest need in relation to 
these factors. For three-fourths of the world’s popu- 
lation, infant mortality, communicable disease, low 
average length of life, and low “¢ 
are still the most pressing problems. 

Each country carries responsibility for the de- 
velopment of its own health program, Technical 
equipment, and 


sconomic” income 


know-how, economic assistance, 
supplies serve to build, strengthen, and accelerate 
programs with long-range planning and self-help 
as underly ing considerations, 

Co-ordination of effort and pooling of resources 
at headquarters and in field operations have char- 
acterized programs. Dramatic illustrations of ac- 
complishments through these multilateral efforts 
were cited. The need for continuing and increas- 
ing this form of co-operation was stressed by most 
speakers as well as the importance of the voluntary 
agencies in world health projects. 

While efforts and assistance have been directed 
toward certain mass or “impact” programs, as in 
the eradication of specific communicable diseases, 
major emphasis has gone toward programs planned 
to improve nutrition, housing, sanitation, and ma- 
ternal and child health. Technical assistance has 
been provided in developing schools, strengthening 
existing educational facilities, and in conducting 
seminars and workshops including nursing educa- 
tion. An increasing number of fellowships are 
being made available for training in public health, 

In summing up, Thomas Parran, MD, stated that 
the meeting reflected what was enduring in world 
health programs; that the basic motivations grew 
out of a combination of factors, including fear of 
spread of disease, economic considerations, security 
for the defense of the free peoples of the world, 
and finally, and perhaps most important of all, a 


spirit of humanitarianism. 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT JULY 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
General Fund 
Cash on hand and on deposit $ 60,329.50 
Accounts receivable 5,015.35 
Investments 62,992.51 
Inventory—Books and pamphlets 5,252.04 
Due from other funds 37,902.39 
Deposit accounts 625.00 
Deferred expenses 6,660.10 $178,776.89 


Reserve Fund 
Cash on deposit 10,000.00 


Other Funds 
Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
Investments $ 21,900.00 
Due from General Fund 133.48 $ 22,033.48 


Permanent Headquarters Fund 


Cash on deposit $ 30,805.22 
Investments 
Lillie C. Smith Bequest 1,000.00 
Headquarters building 165,727.40 
and decorations 33,004.26 230,536.88 


Helen W. Atwater International Fellowship Fund 


Investments 9,500.00 
Effie I. Raitt Fellowship Fund 
Investments 5,500.00 267,570.36 


$456,347.25 


LIABILITIES 


General Fund 


Accounts payable $ 307.98 
Due to other funds 133.48 
Deferred income 58,093.75 
Special funds 
International Scholarship Fund $ 9478.58 
AHEA Research Fellowship Fund 3,305.00 
Omicron Nu Fellowship Fund 500.00 
Grant Foundation 348.14 13,631.72 
Surplus 106,609.96 $178,776.89 


Reserve Fund 10,000.00 
Other Funds 
Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
Principal $ 22,503.02 
Less: Income account overdraft 469.54 $ 22,033.48 


Permanent Headquarters Fund 


Due to Generai Fund $ 37,391.89 
Contributions 186,908.25 
Income from investments 5,236.74 
Lillie C. Smith Bequest 1,000.00 230,536.88 


Helen W. Atwater Laternational Fellowship Fund 


Due to General Fund $ 429.75 
Priucipal 9,070.25 9,500.00 


Effie I. Raitt Fellowship Fund 
Due to General Fund $ 80.7 
Principal 5,419 


5,500.00 267,570.36 


$456,347.25 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED JULY 31, 1954 


Income Actual Approved 
Income and 1953-54 Budget 


Membership Expense as Adjusted 
Dues $ 41,281.56 $ 42,000.00 
Journal subscriptions 62,740.00 63,000.00 

Journal of Home Economics 
Advertising 
Subscriptions and sales 

Sales of other publications 

Annual meeting 
Exhibit space 


38,898.26 40,000.00 
12,046.81 11,000.00 
10,622.30 7,250.00 


78,145.00 60,000.00 


Registration fees 9,078.00 8,000.00 
Income from investments 1,816.54 1,430.00 
Royalties 110.19 - 

2,524.91 2.575.00 


Rental income 


Miscellaneous income 148.68 - 


$257,412.25 $235,255.00 
- 27,680.00 


Total income 
Amount required from surplus per budget 


$257,412.25 $262,935.00 


Expense 


$ 94,054.93 $105,000.00 


Salaries and retirement 


Social security taxes 1,482.27 1,650.00 
Headquarters building (Includes utilities, maintenance, insurance, taxes, janitor supplies, ete. ) 8,104.81 8,200.00 
Office expenses (Includes postage, stationery, supplies, telephone, id services, etc. ) 17,688.26 16,925.00 

Journal 
Advertising 8,471.32 7,000.00 
Distribution 3,605.98 4.200.00 
Printing 58,134.49 57,500.00 
Publication costs 8,639.50 6,060.00 
1,754.09 1,700.00 


Association promotion 
Annual meeting 


28,577.53 22,000.00 


Exposition 
Program 13,551.84 12,000.00 
Travel 14,256.93 12,900.00 
Divisions, departments, and committees 1,988.37 2,200.00 
College clubs expenses 1,372.42 1,700.00 
Special committees 1,036.79 1,400.00 
Affiliations and representations 940.04 1,000.00 
2,182.43 1.500.00 


Unbudgeted expenses 
$265.641.80 $262,935.00 


Total expense 
$ 8,229.55 


Excess of expense over income 


Auditor’s Opinion 


To the Executive Board 
American Home Economics Association 


We have examined the balance sheet of the American Home Economics Association as at July 31, 1954, and the 
statement of income and expense for the year then ended. Our examination was made in accordance with generally ac- 
cepted auditing standards, and included such tests of the accounting records and other auditing procedures as we deemed 
necessary in the circumstances. 


In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet aad statement of income and expense present fairly the financial position 
of the American Home Economics Association at July 31, 1954, and the results of its operations for the year then ended, 
in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 


G. P. Granam & Company 
By H. A. 


Washington, D. C. 
September 22, 1954 
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Education (Elementary, 


Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by Grace Diem 
San Francisco State College 


Education of the able student—social signifi- 
eance and goals, N. Enwanps. School Rev. 62, 
No. 6 (Sept. 1954), pp. 328-332. 

The need for imaginative, intelligent, and posi- 
tive leadership in the world today and the fact that 
it must be provided and supported by our most 
gifted youth are pointed out in this article. After 
reviewing the movements which have brought 
about many of our present-day problems and needs, 
Edwards goes on to say that in order to achieve a 
more conscious, deliberate, and intelligent direction 
of human affairs American education must be given 
a new orientation. We must turn from the educa- 
tion of the individual to the education of the citi- 
zen. He believes that education should be made a 
positive instrument of social policy and that the 
individual must be equipped with motivations, 
knowledge, understandings, and social skills which 
are essential for decision-making on all levels. 


Personality traits admired by adolescents, L. D. 
Crow. Clearing House 29, No. 1 (Sept. 1954), 
pp. 23-28. 

This is a report of a study wherein some 1600 
boys and girls, 14 to 17 years old, contributed state- 
ments with regard to personality traits that they 
admire or dislike in the opposite sex. In summariz- 
ing the results of the study the author found that 
fundamentally most adolescents liked members of 
the opposite sex who had interests similar to their 
own and who were on about the same level intel- 
lectually, Glamour and good looks did not attract 
for long unless accompanied by other desirable 
characteristics. The recent trend toward greater 
informality of dress for all occasions is being tem- 
pered by drawing a fine line between informality 
and sloppiness. 

Both boys and girls in the older group admired 
good conversationalists, variety of interests, and 


general all-roundedness. Boys admired femininity 
in girls the most of all traits whereas girls admired 
boys who were successful athletes. 


How IQ figures in the drop-out problem, E. S. 
Cook, Jr. School Executive 74, No. 12 (Sept. 
1954), pp. 56-57. 

This is a report of a study in a large urban high 
school between groups of drop-outs and those who 
have remained in school. Although small differ- 
ences were seen in such areas as personal adjust- 
ment and family backgrounds, the most significant 
difference was in the area of measured intelligence. 
The author believes that from this fact it may be 
suspected that the needs of the lower intelligence 
group are not being met in this school. 

The largest percentage of failures was found in 
English, which was required for all. The second 
highest rate was in industrial arts, supposedly the 
haven of the boy with lower intelligence. 

In order to reduce the number of drop-outs 
attributable to failure in school, Cook believes that 
classes should be organized so that individuals can 
work therein on many different levels and that 
individual courses should not be defined within 
too strict limits as to content. In this way students 
will not be forced away because of inappropriate 
subject matter, artificial standards, or inflexible 
practices. 


Learning through home living, E. Ossorne. 
Childhood Educ. 31, No. 1 (Sept. 1954), pp. 15- 
21. 

The importance of the home in the education of 
the child and the need for co-operation between 
parents and teachers are highlighted in this article. 
The author states that many schools call in the 
parents only when trouble has developed with re- 
gard to the child and that there has been a ten- 
dency for schools to take over responsibility for an 
area that parents have neglected rather than to try 
to give the parents a helping hand in meeting their 
obligations. 

Osborne believes that teachers must work for a 
closer, more friendly relationship with parents. He 
believes that this can be done through parent dis- 
cussion groups, grade meeting groups made up of 
parents who have children in the same class, indi- 
vidual contacts or home visits, and conference re- 
ports. Teachers can also help children develop 
more understanding of their parents by providing 
activities which will enable families to find ways 
of playing and working together. In this way 
schools can fulfill their role as educators and con- 
tribute to bringing the home more into its own as 
a full partner in the education of the nation’s 
children. 
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F amily Economics— 


Home Management 


Contributed by Curistine Newark 
Ohio State University 


Recent changes in income inequality, R. J. 
LaAMPMAN. Am. J. Econ, 44, No. 3 (June 1954), 
pp. 251-268. 

For several reasons a comparison of standard 
distributions (i.e., distribution of income among 
family or spending units as reported by the Bureau 
of the Census and the Federal Reserve Board) 
may provide inadequate basis for the conclusion 
that personal income is becoming less unequally 
distributed. Three changes have occurred which 
tend to make such comparison an overstatement 
of decrease of inequality: 

Conversion from non-market to market produc- 
tion. Declining production for home use, the shift 
from farm to urban residence, and the increased 
number of workers per family have increased money 
income, particularly for the lower half of income 
recipients, but not necessarily real income. 

Increasing importance of changes in assets. Posi- 
tive capital gains are increasing in proportion to 
money income and are confined to upper income 
recipients (largely the top 5 per cent); thus the 
decreasing inequality of income is overstated in 
terms of general market power. 

Increased importance of business expenses. The 
trend toward welfare capitalism, with business- 
supplied substitutes for money income, for example, 
expense account items, paid vacations, recreational 
opportunities, and health and old age security 
benefits which are not distributed to most low- 
income groups, tends to increase the consumer- 
power income of the upper half of income receivers. 

Changes which do not make such comparisons 
seriously misleading include: 

Progressivity of over-all tax system. Increasing 
importance of income taxes makes an overstate- 
ment of decreasing income inequality. Other 
changes, for example, rise in non-progressive state 
and local taxes and inflation’s pushing the whole 
tax-rate schedule down the income ladder, tend to 
keep the over-all tax burden about what it was 
before the war. 

Increased free government services. Although 
services at all levels of government, for example, 
veterans’ services, hospitals, health services, hous- 
ing, fire and police protection, and educational 
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services, have increased, they have not increased 
proportionately more than has money income or 
in terms of equalizing effect. 

Discriminatory price changes. Studies such as 
those of the Heller Committee do not confirm the 
contention that prices of items consumed by the 
rich have risen more than have those consumed 
by the poor. 

Some changes tend to make such comparison 
an understatement, for example: 

Increase in relative size of high-income families. 
Some data, such as that showing fewer persons 
represented in the lower fifth of spending units, 
indicate that in terms of per capita income there 
has been a greater decrease of income inequality 
than is shown by a comparison of standard dis- 
tribution. 

Discriminatory change in “what money will buy.” 
Whenever power in commanding commodities is 
distributed by civil right, that is, with nonprice 
rationing or by organizational rule-making, money 
income is diminished in importance. It may be 
that equalization of general-market-power income 
is understated by comparison of standard distribu- 
tion. 


1954 survey of consumer finance: Part HI, The 
financial position and commitments of consumers. 
Federal Reserve Bull. 40, No. 7 (July 1954), 
pp. 689-708. 

Money income in 1953 was higher than in 1952, 
with a median of $3,780 before taxes contrasted to 
$3,430 and a mean of $4,570 against $4,070, Twenty- 
three per cent of the spending units had incomes 
under $2,000, representing 5 per cent of total in- 
come; 46 per cent, incomes $2,000 to $3,999, 35 per 
cent of total income; 31 per cent incomes $5,000 
and over, 60 per cent of total income. 

Additions to liquid asset holdings were substan- 
tial and broadly distributed through the popula- 
tion. There was, however, a further rise in con- 
sumer indebtedness, especially among consumers 
with incomes of $7500 or more. Over a third of 
the installment debts were scheduled to be paid 
in full within 9 months. 

Median payment for housing, security (that is, 
insurance), and installment debt combined was 
about $60 a month. Median ratio of payments to 
disposable income was about 22 per cent at the 
beginning of 1954. Two in every three consumer 
spending units had committed less than 30 per 
cent. Commitments relative to income were larg- 
est at middle income levels and among young 
couples with children, 
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Family Relations and 


Child Development 


Contributed by Ruru J. Dates 
Florida State University 


Social-status and intelligence: An experimental 
study of certain cultural determinants of 
measured intelligence, E. A. Haccarp. Genetic 
Psychol. Mono, 49 (May 1954), pp. 141-187. 
This study is a part of a larger research program 

which is being conducted at the University of Chi- 
cago under the leadership of Allison Davis. It was 
designed to investigate experimentally some of the 
many factors which are known to be culturally de- 
termined and which influence the performance of 
children on our present intelligence tests, Eleven- 
year-old children—of both high and low economic 
status to provide sharp contrast—were selected. 
Control groups were used. The form of the test 
was rewritten in terms of language, experiences, 
and problems that would be more nearly common 
to all children, for it has been felt that tests of this 
nature have been biased in favor of middle-class 
children. The presentation of the test was also con- 
sidered, The test was read orally to groups of high 
and low status children while they followed it in 
the booklets. 

Most generally it was found that the low-status 
children showed an over-all gain in performance 
between the initial and final tests which was at 
least as great as, if not somewhat greater than, that 
of the high-status children. The findings of this 
study have a wide range of possible implications. 
Our present tests penalize lower-class children be- 
cause they are saturated with middle-class experi- 
ences. Standard intelligence tests are felt to be 
inadequate, but before they can be revised re- 
evaluation of the problem involved in the appraisal 
of mental abilities is necessary. 


Artificial limbs for child amputees, C. O. Becu- 
rot, MD. Children 1, No. 3 (May-June 1954), 
pp. 92-96. 

A child amputee research program is now being 
planned under the advisory committee on artificial 
limbs of the National Research Council. The adult 
program now in operation can be expanded for this 
purpose. Ten years ago little was known about 
the artificial limbs industry. Today, artificial limbs 
have been improved and artificial arms developed. 
Improvement is steadily going on in devices for 
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the control of grasping and of wrist and elbow 
movements. The goal has been to help an amputee 
be a two-handed individual and satisfy him both 
in ability to function and from the standpoint of 
appearance. The need for artificial arms was found 
to be three times as great as for artificial legs in a 
group of 300 child amputees cared for by the Mich- 
igan Crippled Children’s Program. The first essen- 
tial in the care of a child amputee is the adequate 
supervision of his family. Children under two years 
have been successfully fitted, but many other chil- 
dren don’t wear a prosthesis and reach adulthood 
convinced that they do not need one. Research is 
needed in biomechanical studies as they relate to 
children. Psychological studies will need to be 
made on children in many areas. The child who is 
born with a defect or who later in life loses a limb 
will need to be studied as to relationships with 
others and to attitude changes when wearing a 
prosthetic device. Individualized service is needed 
to help each child adjust psychologically and so- 
cially to his handicap. 


Young children’s responses to a picture and in- 
set test designed to reveal reactions to persons 
of different skin color, C. Lanpreru and B. C. 
Jounson. Child Devel. 24, No. 1 (March 1953), 
pp. 63-80. 

Because of divergent evidence, this study was 
undertaken to explore the significance of family 
economic and social circumstances on young chil- 
dren's responses to persons of different skin color. 
A total of 228 children age three and five years from 
upper and lower white and Negro lower socio- 
economic levels were presented with a picture and 
inset test. 

Children were required to make choices of 
one of a pair of insets to complete a_ picture. 
Choices revealed social group, age, and sex dif- 
ferences in patterns of response which appeared to 
reflect environmental influences dependent on socio- 
economic status. Age differences were less marked 
for the Negroes than for the other groups, suggest- 
ing that environmental influences directing atten- 
tion to skin color may be effective earlier in Negro 
groups. 

Implications of this study suggest that patterns 
of responses to persons of different skin color are 
present as early as three years. Young children of 
parents engaged in professions perceive skin color 
in cognitive terms, while those of parents engaged 
in semiskilled occupations perceive skin color in 
affective terms. Children’s skin color perception 
appears to be related to social class status. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Joan Gorpon 
University of Minnesota 


Variations in quality of cream pies, A. M. Briant, 
M. V. Zaenrincer, J. L. Apams, and N. Monpy. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 30, No. 7 (July 1954), pp. 
678-681. 

The effect on the quality of pastry, filling, and 
meringue of simultaneous variation of two or more 
steps in the preparation of cream pies thickened 
with soft wheat flour was investigated, Subjective 
evaluations showed that the size of fat particles did 
not affect the flakiness of the pastries made with 
soft wheat flour. Consistency of the hot filling was 
measured by area of spread; that of cold filling, by 
penetration and subjective evaluation. Consistency 
of hot fillings was not always indicative of firmness 
of cold fillings. Fillings cooked over direct heat to 
90°C were thicker than were those cooked in a 
double boiler and needed approximately 50 per 
cent less flour to give consistencies equal to those 
of fillings cooked in a double boiler. Consistency 
of hot fillings was not affected by increasing tem- 
perature at time of addition of dry ingredients from 
60° to 90°C, but the cold fillings were firmer when 
the higher temperatures were used. Hot fillings 
became less viscous and cold fillings firmer when 
cooking time after addition of egg was increased 
from one minute to five minutes. Soaking of the 
crust decreased as the amount of flour in the filling 
was increased but was not otherwise affected. 
Meringues were somewhat more tender when beat- 
en at high speed than when beaten initially at 
medium speed. The amount of drainage decreased 
and the amount of beading increased as the 
temperature of filling at the time of addition of 
meringue was increased. 


Staling studies of bread made with flour frac- 
tions: IV. Effect of gluten and wheat starch, 
W. G. Becuren and D. F. Meisner. Cereal Chem. 
31, No. 3 (May 1954), pp. 182-187. 

In order to obtain direct evidence of the effect of 
gluten and starch on staling of bread, loaves con- 
taining three levels of gluten which had been ex- 
tracted from flour were baked. Sensory tests of 
freshness and laboratory tests of compressibility, 
crumbliness, and swelling power were made at 24- 
hour intervals for 6 days. No direct relationships 
between panel judgments and physical tests were 
found. According to sensory tests, loaves contain- 
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ing various levels of gluten staled at the same rate 
during the first two to three days of storage. Firm- 
ing of the crumb, attributable to increased rigidity 
of starch granules, was considered the most impor- 
tant change in this stage. As the proportion of 
gluten to starch was increased, bread staled less 
rapidly after the third day. Increased crumb harsh- 
ness caused by loss of moisture from gluten was 
considered the major change in the latter stages of 
staling. 


Palatability and ascorbic acid content of broc- 
coli frozen under different conditions, P. PAuL 
and M. Fertey. Food Research 19, No. 3 ( May- 
June, 1954), pp. 272-275. 

Sets of broccoli—frozen one layer deep and then 
packaged, frozen in cellophane bags and then 
boxed, and packed in bags and boxed before freez- 
ing—were studied. One set prepared by each meth- 
od was frozen in still air in a freezer at O0°F; 
another set, with six-inch fan in freezer. The pres- 
ence of the fan doubled the rate of freezing. Palat- 
ability tests indicated that appearance, color, and 
odor were not affected significantly by any of the 
variables studied. Ascorbic acid retention was not 
altered significantly by the use of the fan but was 
decreased slightly by the addition of packaging 
materials which slowed the rates of freezing. Re- 
tentions were not affected by the length of frozen 
storage up to 13 months at 0°F. 


Ascorbic acid retention in frozen concentrated 
citrus juice, R. L. Huccart, D. A. Hannan, 
and E. L. Moore. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 30, 
No. 7 (July 1954), pp. 682-654. 

Retentions of ascorbic acid in frozen concen- 
trated orange, tangerine, and grapefruit juice, ap- 
proximately 42° Brix stored at —8°, 10°, 20°, 32°, 
and 40°F for periods up to 12 months, and in re- 
constituted juice held at 50°F were determined by 
titration with 2,6-dichlorophenolindophenol. Re- 
tentions at the end of 12 months averaged 98 per 
cent at —8°F and 95 per cent at 40°F, Retentions 
in tangerine concentrates were slightly lower at all 
storage temperatures than were those for other 
juices. Varying degrees of clarification and gelation 
occurred in concentrates stored at higher temper- 
atures. Retentions in juices reconstituted with de- 
ionized water and stored in closed jars at 50°F in 
household refrigerators for two days were 91 per 


cent. It was concluded that reconstituted juice 


could be stored in household refrigerators until 
unpalatable or fermented without appreciable loss 
of ascorbic acid. 
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Housing and Household 
Equipment 


Contributed by Tessie AGAN 
Kansas State College 


Buying a house: How to go at it. Changing 

Times 8, No. 5 (May 1954), pp. 7-16. 

Questions such as these are answered: Is this a 
good time to buy? What is the best way to hunt 
a house? How can one decide what he can afford? 
In addition, a 50-point check list helps to evaluate 
the proposed purchase. Three tables concerned 
with fitting furniture into the house, monthly cost 
of the mortgage, and what other people pay for 
houses are helpful in clarifying problems connected 
with home ownership. 


Look what's happened to prefabs! J. M. Liston. 
Better Homes & Gardens 32, No. 8 ( Aug. 1954), 
pp. 35-39, 104. 

With its awkward period of wartime adolescence 
behind it, prefabricated housing has acquired the 
maturity and self-assurance of a major industry. 
Although public prejudice and unfavorable build- 
ing codes crop up in certain areas, the problems of 
resistance by builders, brought on partially by lack 
of financing, have virtually disappeared. Most of 
the manufacturers of “prefabs” now have their own 
acceptance corporations much like those of auto 
companies. 

Most pretabricators do not erect their own houses 
but sell their packaged houses to local realtors or 
contractors. Some few sell directly to the home 
buyer. Most houses sell for from $8,000 to $20,000 
exclusive of the lot; but because of location some 
sell for as low as $4800. Because shipping costs 
beyond 300 to 500 miles from the factory wipe out 
price advantages, there are now prefab factories in 
30> states and than 5,000 dealers in 40 
States. 


more 


How to build cool houses for the hot and humid 
American summer. House & Home 6, No. 1 
(July 1954), pp. 98-119. 

This profusely iilustrated article analyzes the at- 
tempts of several architects and developers to solve 
the hot-weather problems of hot, humid climates. 
It tells how Philip Hiss, an anthropologist turned 
Florida real estate developer, had his architects use 
principles of house design common in South Sea 
Islands. To take advantage of the trade winds, 
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houses were designed with as many breezeways 
and jalousie glass walls as possible. To provide 
shade and protect against tropical rains, there were 
wide roof overhangs and a large latticework para- 
sol supported by double columns over the house 
and part of the lot. And to exclude insects, the 
large indoor-outdoor areas were screened. Mr. Hiss 
also used the old trick of native tropical architec- 
ture of designing stilt houses. 

In Hawaii, architect Philip Clark Fisk used simi- 
lar design features but broke the force of the too- 
insistent trade winds with a solid wall facing the 
wind and the street. He equipped the wall with 
small louvered inlets for breeze control and _pri- 
vacy. 

In Massachusetts, architect Olaz Hammarstrom 
planned an extroverted living shed wide open to 
the view and perched on stilts; he also planned a 
sort of inner keep, well insulated and built with 
small windows for introverted privacy and bad 
weather. Included were bedrooms, kitchen, and 
bathroom linked to the living shed by a breezeway 
equipped for good or bad weather. 


We found our home in the country, K. Brum- 
BAUGH. Lifetime Living 3, No. 8 (Aug. 1954), 
pp. 12-14, 63. 

Fifteen years before their expected retirement at 
65, the Brumbaughs—he an advertising man and 
she a secretary—found a four-acre plot which they 
developed for their income- producing retirement 
home. They sought fertile, tillable land near a 
prosperous village within an hour's train ride of the 
city. This allowed development on week ends and 
holidays. 

Their dwelling started with a well-constructed 
week-end cabin which is now the kitchen; three 
other rooms were added. A jet pump brought water 
from an 80-foot well; an oil heater, electric range 
and water heater, good insulation, and modern 
kitchen conveniences made the dwelling livable. 
The Brumbaughs have now lived “full time” on 
their plot for five years. 

A small pension covers taxes, insurance, heating, 
and lighting; but most of the Brumbaughs’ liveli- 
hood now comes from the use and sale of small 
vegetables and fruits. They recognized that the 
amount of manual labor should decrease with ad- 
vancing years, and their plan provides that their 
smaller fruits and vegetables will soon be replaced 
by larger fruits and vegetables. Today this couple 
is enjoying the drama of human life about them, 
the natural wonder of the earth and the seasons, 
and they are well entertained and in love with life. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Curistine Ricker 
Stanford University 


Good food—most important ingredient, H. L. 
Worrz. Western Hotel & Restaurant Reporter 
81, No. 8 (Aug. 1954), pp. 22-23 
To have a successful food hestuees, operators 

must build business by handling foods their cus- 

tomers prefer. Some want specialties; some want 
all-round good food at economical prices. 

The operator must question himself as to buying, 
accounting, storeroom control, inventories, proper 
refrigeration, meat-cutting, and portion control. 
This advice is directed to operators: 

Serve food customers will remember—in an at- 
mosphere they will enjoy. 

Remember that the restaurant industry recognizes 
nutrition as an important factor. Watch storage, 
preparation, and cooking of food to see that the 
nutritive values are not destroyed. 

Remember that the best quality, both in meats 
and canned goods, often gives the lowest portion 
cost. 

Unless really good ingredients are used, the end 
results will not please. The term “home baked pies” 
does not necessarily signify goodness. Quality in 
food is the same quality which gives sparkle to a 
diamond. Give the customer good food at a price 
he can afford, a price which yields a profit; it will 
prove to be a business-building practice, 


Setting up a maintenance plan for food service 
equipment, K. Tevper. Coll. & Univ. Bus. 16, 
No. 6 (June 1954), pp. 48-50. 

Michigan State College proposes these objectives 
as a guide in setting up a maintenance plan: Main- 
tain equipme nt at maximum efficie ncy; increase its 
life; reduce repairs, decrease bre akdowns; and 
improve its appearance, 

Employees’ attitudes toward maintenance may 
be improved if the managers give reasons and de- 
tailed instructions and allow discussions. Meetings 
for explanations may well be held in the kitchen, 
bake shop, or wherever machines are located. 

\ full-time maintenance person may well develop 
the routine program, but food service employees 
must still disassemble, clean, and reassemble equip- 
ment. 

Inventory all food service equipment and post 
that data on some form of lifetime record. Routine 
maintenance must be performed willingly to be 
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effective. It must be organized and perpetual. A 
proper program will pay dividends. 

Other suggestions are: Obtain operation and 
maintenance manuals from the equipment manu- 
facturers; stock all recommended greases at a cen- 
tral point; give to one person responsibility for 
weekly or monthly inspections and upkeep; and 
record material and labor cost for each repair as a 
future guide when buying new equipment. 


Staff meetings provide key to better relations, 
T. Exssor. Institutions Mag. 35, No. 1 (July 
1954), pp. 35-37. 

Good employee meetings, well planned and led, 
give opportunities for better utilization of human 
resources, 

Meetings should be held on the institution's time 
and should be held regularly at the specified time. 
Plan the meeting, keeping it brief; make a time- 
table of topics to be discussed; and select a quiet, 
comfortable meeting place. Only subjects of com- 
mon interest to all present should be discussed. 

Be encouraging. Don't use “I”—use “we.” Re- 
member that leadership is talking with people—not 
down to them. 

Keep the meeting open for employee participa- 
tion. If necessary, correct an individual in private 
after the meeting. Do not talk about profits, loss, 
waste, and cost reduction without relating those 
problems to better food, better service, greater job 
security, and better working conditions. 


How you can reduce dish breakage and wear. 
Institutional Feeding & Housing 3, No. 2 ( Aug. 
1954), pp. 14-15. 

Dishwashing costs money. This article stresses 
the importance of the labor factor as well as the 
breakage factor. A survey of the dishwashing dol- 
lar shows 70 cents goes for labor, 1114 cents for 
breakage replacements, 11! cents for items related 
indirectly to dishwashing, 7 cents for hot water and 
detergents. 

Teach employees who do dishwashing the impor- 
tance of their job, using a key person in each crew. 
Bonus programs for low breakage are better than 
penalties for excessive breakage. Use displays if 
they are frequently changed. Reduce handling of 
dishes by mec thanical means where possible, Sort- 
ing dishes before they reach the soiled dish table 
helps. 

Organize the soiled dish table; when possible 
have enough dishes for three times the seating ca- 
pacity. This makes it unnecessary to rush through 
the total dishwashing operation. 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by Eva S. Banks and ANN Pear. 
New York City Group 
Social Welfare and Public Health Department 


Cooperation between public welfare and voca- 
tional rehabilitation in Iowa: A radio report, 
W. S. Bearpstey with introduction by E. Wir- 
Lanp. Public Welfare 2, No. 2 (Oct. 1953), pp. 
119-122. 

The State of lowa Department of Social Welfare 
conducted a survey of its Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren cases and analyzed the cause of dependency. 
It found that in 21 per cent of the cases depend- 
ency was caused by incapacity [of the wage earner]. 

A plan was adopted whereby all cases receiving 
ADC because of incapacity were to be referred to 
the State Department of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, The representatives of the two agencies then 
determined whether rehabilitation fitted into the 
situation. 

Full assistance was continued during the time of 
rehabilitation. 

In his radio interview, Governor Beardsley dis- 
cussed some of the results of this co-operation. 
He quoted examples from case histories in which 
persons incapacitated by illness or accident learned 
new skills and thereby were able to earn enough 
to maintain their families. 

This not only eased some of the state's financial 
burdens but also gave renewed hope to the handi- 
capped and their families.—A. P. 


New goals for maturity, E. L. Borrz, MD. J. 
Gerontology 9, No. 1 (Jan. 1954), pp. 67-73. 
Gerontology is concerned with growth, develop- 

ment, and maturation as much as with atrophy, 

degeneration, and decline. 

Biologic research should aid in preserving phys- 
ical vitality, Psychodynamics offers brighter hope 
for prevention of emotional breakdown and mental 
disturbances in later life. 

Are all oldsters mature? To be mature is to be 
fully developed or mellow with age but not on the 
rigid side. Gerontology should endeavor to evolve 
a satisfactory timetable in terms of growth and 
development to optimum maturity. New goals for 
maturity are: a richer quality of physical existence; 
higher degree of intellectual capacity; deeper emo- 
tional enjoyment; and a more understanding spir- 
itual experience. Gerontologic research focusing 
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on positive qualities for improving bodies and 
minds will enable the adult individual to enjoy 
later life.—E. S. B. 


Common blood problems in older people, P. 

Reznixorr, MD. J. Am. Geriatrics Soc. 2, No. 2 

( Feb. 1954), pp. 120-122. 

It was thought that blood-forming tissues under- 
go senile changes as do other organs because of 
such factors as “wear and tear” and “arteriosclero- 
sis.” However, studies lead to the conclusion that 
age itself produces no conspicuous alteration in 
the hematopoistic system. 

Probably the most common hematologic disorder 
seen in old people is anemia. This condition may 
be due to any of the causes producing anemia in 
any age group, though certain influences tend to 
cause an increased incidence as people become 
older. Hypochlorhydria and achlorhydria are more 
prevalent and may have some influence on iron and 
maturative factor absorption. If certain foods, such 
as citrus fruits, are eliminated, subclinical scurvy 
may ensue; also decreased appetite tends to in- 
crease dietary deficiencies.—E. S. B. 


Essentials for rehabilitation in the aged, J. L. 

Bianton, MD. J. Am. Geriatrics Soc. 2, No. 3 

( Mar. 1954), pp. 174-178. 

Enjoyable living, useful and free from discom- 
fort, must be the goal if sunset years are to be 
anticipated rather than dreaded. Study is being 
directed toward solution and treatment of chronic 
disease and nutrition problems; attention is being 
given to attaining recognition and understanding 
of psychosomatic aspects of geriatrics. Medical 
personnel must be constantly alert to early signs 
of variations from the normal. 

Rehabilitation at any age must be carefully 
planned. Careful study of the patient is required 
and a detailed history is essential. 

Nutritional status of the aged patient is difficult 
to appraise. Subclinical deficiencies are common, 
and vitamin and protein deficiencies are found. 
Obesity, a handicap at any age, is especially a handi- 
cap for the aged. 

Functional conquest of disabilities may be 
greatly influenced by environmental factors. The 
patient needs encouragement, sympathetic under- 
standing, and guidance. A close physician-patient 
relationship is essential. 

Successful rehabilitation is founded on a_thor- 
ough knowledge of the patient; his nutritional 
background, his environment, his future aspira- 
tions, and his capabilities.—E. S. B. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Gerre, Winakor 
University of Toronto (Canada) 


Porous, waterproof fabric process shown by 
Aldan. Women’s Wear Daily 88, No. 123 
(June 25,1954), p. 31. 

A rubberized coating developed by Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company is said to be waterproof 
yet still permits evaporation of perspiration. The 
process was first used to coat fabrics to make gar- 
ments for fliers forced down in icy waters. The 
garments were comfortable, yet protected the 
wearer from the cold water for as long as two 
hours. 

In a demonstration, the coated fabric resisted six 
feet of water pressure, but bubbles showed the 
escape of air through the material. 

A new market in work clothes. Men's Wear 
(July 9, 1954), pp. 115-119. 

The man working in a modern industrial plant 
rarely needs the heavy protective clothing worn by 
factory workers a generation ago. In a review of 
clothing worn on the job in four industries—steel, 
automotive, aircraft, and electronics—it was found 
that in the few jobs where special clothing is 
needed, the garments are often supplied by the 
employer. Many plants are air-conditioned, use 
electric power for lifting, and have few clothing 
restrictions. In most work, machines do the “dirty 
jobs”; and bright sportswear, slacks, and other neat, 
informal clothing is worn on the job. 


Hand embroidery is trade bonanza, b. M. Jones. 
New York Times 103, No, 35,246 (July 25, 1954), 
pp. F-1, F-12. 

Children’s dresses, hand-embroidered in the 
Philippines and imported tariff-free into the United 
States, are proving economically advantageous to 
both nations. These dresses can be sold at moderate 
retail prices in the U.S., yet they provide valuable 
income to poor Filipino farm families. 

Dresses to be embroidered are cut and stamped 
by an American manufacturer, then delivered in 
bundles to villages. Needles and thread are fur- 
nished, too. Later, garments are collected, com- 
pleted by the contractor, and shipped to the United 
States for sale. Often, 14 months elapse before the 
completion of a dress. 

Spaniards brought the art of embroidery to the 
Philippines 300 years ago. Today the embroidery 
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is done mostly by rural village women, whose pay 
supplements meager farm income so that they are 
less susceptible to propaganda by the Huks. 


Better quality keynote at Paris congress, L. Bury. 
Modern Textiles 35, No. 7 (July 1954), pp. 31, 
61. 

The First International Congress of Man-Made 
Textiles drew up a 12-point series of resolutions on 
ways to continue the growth of the man-made tex- 
tile industry. The improvement of quality was the 
main idea stressed. 

It was pointed out that no man-made fiber yet 
developed completely reproduces all the charac- 
teristics of natural fibers, and research will continue 
to seek a “perfect” fiber. 

Among the resolutions were recommendations for 
an atmosphere of better co-operation between fiber 
producers, machinery manufacturers, textile labora- 
tories, and consumers; and for increasing consist- 
ency of labeling and terminology by manufac- 
turers of all nations. Notice was taken of a need 
for removal of certain discriminatory labeling rul- 
ings affecting man-made fibers and the need for all 
kinds of fibers to receive equal attention in labeling. 
Also recommended was production of more adapt- 
able clothing. The conference delegates resolved 
to stop thinking of a “fiber war,” urging that textiles 
be regarded as “mixtures”—whether as mixtures of 
natural-with-man-made fibers or as mixtures of 
man-made fibers or of natural fibers alone. 


Fall 1954 crystallizes real 20th century fashions. 
Women’s Wear Daily 88, No. 109 (June 7, 1954), 
pp. 1, 4. 

Fashions for fall 1954 appear to reflect accurately 
the economic and social conditions of the day. The 
adaptable types of garments being produced, with 
their generally unrestricting lines and easy fit and 
their simple cuts, are appropriate to modern life. 
The need is for travel clothes, commuting clothes, 
and for work and leisure clothes. Coats to be worn 
for driving a car are an example of how fashions 
respond to the specific needs of daily living. 

As a whole, there is moderation in body contour 
without formlessness or extremes of corsetry. There 
is less bareness in formal wear, and there are fewer 
voluminous flares in coats. There is moderation in 
skirt length. Richness is expressed in fabric and 
detail, not through extremes of silhouette. Rather 
than referring to earlier fashion periods for inspira- 
tion, designers are basing 1954 fashions on the 
1920's and 1930's, when the clothing forms charac- 
teristic of modern living originated. 
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Management for Modern Families. By Ima H. 
sross and ExvizaperH WaLBert New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1954, 579 
pp., $5.50. 

This book, a second text written by these authors 
for college home management courses, is a com- 
prehensive presentation of management as a 
process. The first two parts of the book are well 
done and follow a pattern used by these and other 
authors, Parts Ill and IV introduce and expand 
two concepts which have had little emphasis in the 
books in this area. Part IIIf presents managerial 
problems of the various phases of the family life 
cycle. 

Part IV discusses the history, development, and 
teaching of home management. The last chapter 
of the book, on the “History and Development of 
Home Management,” is a fine contribution. Gradu- 
ates who have only recently entered the home 
management field will find it most helpful in 
understanding the concepts of home management 
as evolved over the years. As a device for self- 
and group-evaluation, the Rating Scale for Home 
Management Residence seems a particularly worth- 
while and useful addition. 

Each chapter has a summary followed by sug- 
gestive learning experiences and bibliography. The 
book is well illustrated with photographs, line 
drawings, graphs, and tables. There is a rather 
complete —subject-author Me- 
Kinney, University of Nebraska. 


Clothes for You. By Muprep Graves Ryan and 


Puitups. Second edition. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1954, 542. pp., 
$5.50. 

This book, “designed as a textbook for college 
classes in clothing construction and selection, and 
the economics of clothing,” is divided into three 
main parts: (1) Factors which lead to the develop- 
ment of attractiveness. This section, covering half 
of the book, treats of grooming, design, line (for 
facial beauty and figure), color and its eftects, 
texture, and wardrobe smartness. (2) The eco- 
nomics of clothing, with emphasis on more intelli- 
gent buying. Stress is given to the fulfilling of 
the requisites of good design, suitability, and smart- 


ness. (3) Concisely given basic information on 
the processes of construction. 

The authors, both experts in the field, have pro- 
duced a fine medium to make the college student 
aware of her responsibility not only for recognizing 
but for constantly applying the principles and 
standards which make for the well-dressed woman. 

At the end of each chapter there is a list of 
practical projects and suggested references, fol- 
lowed by a complete bibliography. 

This revision of the 1949 edition has been very 
much worth while. The plentiful illustrations have 
been brought up to date. In many instances changes 
have been made in the text to incorporate new 
ideas and findings. 

Though the book was written primarily as a 
college text, it should also prove invaluable as a 
reference source in high school.—Sisrer Mary 
Merwina, Holy Names College, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 


Clothes with Character. By Haze. THompson 
Craic and Ora Day Rusu. Revised edition. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1954, 278 
pp., $2.60. 

This revised edition of a valuable high school 
textbook in clothing and textiles emphasizes selec- 
tion and care of clothing, personal and family 
buying problems, and labels as guides to buying. 
The authors have included the most recent informa- 
tion on the newest fibers and fabrics, on the ad- 
vantages and limitations of each, and on the care 
each requires. They consider changes in launder- 
ing procedures and provide information on syndets 
and the newer starches on the market. There is a 
valuable new table entitled “How to Wash and 
Iron Your Clothes.” 

The reader is brought up to date on changes in 
standards of living and current levels of income 
available to persons in various occupations. The 
effect of these changes as they influence personal 
and family budgets for clothing is reflected in such 
tables as “Budget for Adequate Living in an Aver- 
age U.S. City,” “Adequate Living Budget for the 
City Working Girl,” and “How Much Will It Cost 
to Go to College.” 

The earlier units covering color, design, and his- 
toric costume remain unchanged in this recent re- 
vision since the material previously included is 
basic and indispensable for the well-informed stu- 
dent of clothing. The list of reference materials 
has been condensed but includes current books 
and sources of supplementary materials. The 
teacher who uses this book will find this list quite 
helpful in bringing her own file of resource material 
up to date—Hazer H. Price, Curriculum Con- 
sultant, Westerville, Ohio. 
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Guidance Through Drama. By M. Jenny Weiss. 
New York: Whiteside, Inc. and William Morrow 
& Company, 1954, 334 pp., $3.95. 

Out of the 334 pages included in this book, 300 
are spent in presenting six plays. The plays are 
adolescent-school-home problematic presentations 
which provide a backdrop of common experience 
for the use of discussion groups. This dramatic 
form can be a more effective basis for discussion 
than is a mere statement of a problem, a descrip- 
tion of a situation, or the reading of a case study. 

The presentation of the play is not the learning 
experience: the learning experience is the discus- 
sion. Therefore, what and how much a group can 
accomplish depends upon the skill of the leader 
in helping the group state the issues of human rela- 
tionships raised by the play and in helping the 
group find multiple approaches to the resolution 
of the issues. About 34 pages of this book are 
devoted to helping the discussion leader prepare 
the group before the play begins, pick up and focus 
the discussion when the play is concluded, and 
pull together the discussion so that the audience 
leaves with some satisfactions. 

The plays seem uniquely suited to classroom 
and study group use because one play can be pre- 
sented and discussed in a single period, no cos- 
tumes and few stage properties are required, and 
the wording lends itself to easy dramatic reading. 

The plays themselves are slightly burdened with 
title clichés such as Money Talks and Parents Are 
People; the dialogues, however, wind up complex 
human relationships situations which groups may 
pull apart beginning with the strand handiest to 
their own real-life problems. 

Parents Are People is concerned with the shared 
family responsibilities of parents and children. 

The Actor deals with several adolescent-parent 
problems highlighting, however, the problem of 
selecting a vocation. 

Greetings From dramatizes the effect of the draft 
on youngsters and their families. 

Money Talks gives consideration to why young 
people drop out of school. 

Debby's Dilemma is the erstwhile problem of the 
over-sheltered teen-age girl who goes to college 
and finds adjustment difficult. 

Her Big Crush presents problems of going steady. 

It is satisfying to know that such a book as Dr. 
Weiss’ is available; it is disturbing to realize that 
many groups will be unable to take advantage of 
these new and important materials of instruction. 
These plays are fully protected under the copy- 
right laws and are subject to royalty. A packaged 
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IN DEMAND! 


Positions Open Salaries $3600 to $10,000 

Consumer Service Director qualified to head department 
and supervise regional workers. 

Director of Food Testing Kitchen. 

Directors and Assistants for Home Economics Depart- 
ments, equipment and foods. 

Manager of department store tea room. 

Teachers for family relations, foods, educational methods, 
and supervision. 

If you did not find the position you want, we can help you. 

Write today to 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


138 North Twelfth Street Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


Home Economists Wanted 


Test Kitchen Director 


Flair for merchandising—-Midwest $5000 
Laundry Equipment Testing Technician 

Know fabrics and laundry equipment. Midwest 4800 
Decorator-Kitchen Consultant 

Know color, line and design; use blueprints — 

work with architects. MIDWEST open 
Sales Promotion Representative 

Poised, nice voice 5’5” or over. Travel 75% 

time for foods program. All expenses while 

traveling. 5200 
Many other positions available for teachers, dietitians, writers, ete., both 


for the experienced or recent graduate HOME ECONOMIST. Be sure to 
send your college transcript and resumé of experience. No fee unless 
we place you. 


Kay Williams Personnel 


818 Olive—Suite 1431 St. Loule, Missouri 


set of scripts (one script for each actor and three 
extra) is available only on special order; single 
copies are not available. The price of each set 
of any play includes the performance fee for one 
amateur performance given on a nonprofit basis. 
The prices per set of scripts and per performance 
range from $6.50 to $9.—FLonme Moore, Univer- 
sity of Georgia. 

Guidance Services. By J. Anruony Humpnneys 
Artnun E. Traxier. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 1954, 438 pp., $4.75. 

An introductory reference in the field of student 
guidance services from two such well-qualified 
authors as Humphreys and Traxler will be wel- 
comed by educators who wish to fulfill guidance 
responsibilitie 

The book is broad in the range of guidance serv- 
ices covered and simple and direct in the style of 
writing used. These two characteristics are both 
strengths and weaknesses of the book. Usually 


and 


authors focus attention at one level of guidance, 
but Guidance Services covers the wide range of 
services from elementary school through university, 
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If you haven't received it already... 
THE NEW KNOX GELATINE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER’S KIT 


is on its way to you 


The new fall Gel-Cookery Teaching Kit is 
filled with material you and your students 
will find useful and interesting! For example, 
it includes the informative Textbook for Pro- 
fessional Home Economists; an attractive 
wall chart featuring the highly successful 
Knox “No-Bake” Cheese Cake 
recipe; and the completely de- 
tailed student folder titled 
“Unusual Desserts that are 
Unusually Good.” 

If you want extra copies of 
any of the items, please write us. 


ELEANOR KNOX 

Director 

Knox Food Education Bureau 
Box JH-12, Johnstown, New York 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING 


takes pleasure in announcing 


the November, 1954 issue 


The International Issue on the Family 


Under the editorship of William Fielding Ogburn, 
distinguished authors describe and analyze family life in 
15 countries or areas of the world: The Arab world, the 
Balkans, Brazil, China, England, France, India, Israel, Italy, 
Japan, Mexico, Russia, Scandinavia, Siam, and the United 


States. 


The authors are residents of the different countries or 


have lived or studied there. 
Single copies, $2.00; Bulk orders of 10 or more, $1.50 


each. Reserve your copy of this pioneering comparative 


study of the family by writing: 


The National Council on Family Relations 
$757 South Drexel Avenue 


Chicago 37, Ill. 


thus making it necessary to treat each somewhat 
thinly. The style of writing makes the book easy 
to read, but precaution should be taken to avoid 
being misled by its simplicity; the reader may tend 
to oversimplify the rather complex concepts stated 
so directly, Certain complex techniques such as 
group therapy are treated without giving warning 
that all workers are not competent to handle them. 

The approach to guidance services, tools, and 
techniques through a theoretical background of 
psychological, sociological, and philosophical bases 
is highly commendable. The section of the book 
devoted to psychological bases for guidance is 
excellent. Guidance Services seems to be one of 
few books on guidance principles which recognizes 
the area of personality. However, it is disappoint- 
ing that there is not reference to more recent re- 
search in the field of personality than that cited. 
Several sociological concepts basic to guidance are 
neatly presented, but sometimes they appear to be 
confused with philosophical concepts. 

Use is made of results of research throughout 
although documentation of theory and practices is 
not followed extensively. While it is frequently 
the practice not to document an introductory book, 
greater use of reference to more extensive study 
in many of the areas covered would have relieved 
one’s concern for 
Brown, Colorado A & M College. 


The Chemistry and Technology of Fruit and 
Vegetable Juice Production. By Donavp K. 
Tresster and Maynarp A. Jostyn in collabora- 
tion with a group of specialists. New York: Avi 
Publishing Company, Inc., 1954, 962 pp., $15. 
Twenty specialists have collaborated with the 

authors to produce this completely rewritten edi- 

tion of Fruit and Vegetable Juices. Since the 
earlier work appeared in 1939, great technological 
advances have been made, particularly in the fields 
of frozen and dehydrated fruit juice concentrates. 
Although the book is concerned primarily with the 
commercial production of fruit and vegetable 
juices, chapters on their nutritive value and on 
their preparation and preservation at home are 
included. This book is a valuable and authoritative 
reference work.—RutH M. Griswo.ip, Indiana 
University. 


The Betty Furness Westinghouse Cook Book. 
Prepared under the direction of Jutta Kiene. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1954, 496 
pp-, $3.95. 

Electric Fryer-Cooker Recipes. By Kiene. 
New York: M. Barrows and Company, Inc., 1954, 
254 pp., $3. 

Tante Marie’s French Pastry. Translated and 
adapted by Cuartorre Turceon. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1954, 146 pp., $3.75. 
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NEWS 
GENERAL 
Home economists among the 


public high school teachers granted 
fellowships for the academic year 
1954-55 by the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education are: Mrs. 
Clare Wade Brown of the East 
Jordan (Michigan) High School; 
Virginia Ware of the Savannah 
(Georgia) High School; Mrs. Reba 
Wilson of the Hardy Junior High 
School, Chattanooga, Tennessee; Co- 
rinne Price of the San Lorenzo Val- 
ley High School, Felton, California; 
and Mrs. Margaret Weeks of the 
Highland (California) Junior High 
School. 

These grants are designed “to en- 
able the recipients — to forego all 
regular teaching duties and to pursue 
self-designed programs to deepen 
their liberal education, improve their 
teaching ability, and increase their 
effectiveness as members of their 
school systems and communities.” 

Gladys Olson, itinerant teacher 
trainer of Iowa State College, died in 
Spencer, lowa, on July 24, following 
a two-year illness. Prior to joining the 
lowa State College staff she served as 
home economist for two vears for the 
National Safety Council and had 
taught in various sections of Towa. 
She served as a member of AHEA’s 
home safety education committee 
from 1944 to 1947 and as chairman 
from 1947 to 1949. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Members of the AHEA who spoke 
at the 8th Biennial Convention of the 
Canadian Home Economics Asso- 
ciation at the Royal York Hotel in 
Toronto from August 24 to 26 in- 
cluded: Mildred Horton, 
secretary of AHEA, whose subject 
was “What's Before Us in Home Eco- 
nomics,” and Henrietta Fieck of New 
York University, who spoke on “Look- 
ing Ahead in Methods and Materials 
for Teaching Home Economics.” 

June Bricker of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company was the 
AHEA’s official representative at the 
annual banquet at which Margaret 
Hockin of the Food and Agriculture 


executive 


Organization of the United Nations, 
Rome, Italy, spoke on “New Horizons 
for Home Economics.” 

A further report of the meeting will 
appear in a later JouRNAL. 

Lela O'Toole of Oklahoma A & M 
College directed the first home eco- 
nomics summer school in the Scan- 
dinavian countries, held this 
summer at the Home Economics Col- 
lege at Stabekk, Norway, and taught 
Home Economics Education. She re- 
ports that from 50 to 60 representa- 
tives from the four Scandinavian 
countries attended the three-week 
term. Dean Emeritus Margaret Jus- 
tin of Kansas State College taught 
Family Relationships, and Bergljot 
Svestad of the Ministry of Education, 
Oslo, a 1949-50 visitor to the United 
States, was instrumental in making 
this summer school program possible. 
A Fulbright grant and the Norwegian 
government provided the necessary 
funds. 

Eighteen rural teachers of home 
economics employed by the Lebanese 
government attended the first lead- 
ership training school for teachers 
held from July 5 to July 31 at the 
Beirut College for Women, reports 
Helen Irene Smith, one of the home 
economics advisers with the U.S. 
Operations Mission to Lebanon. 

Theodora E. Bryee, AHEA’s 
1944-45 Canadian international schol- 
arship student at Cornell University, 
who has been in India since 1949 
doing extension work in handicrafts 
under auspices of the Leonard Theo- 
logical College and the Council of 
Christian Education, left on furlough 
in June en route to her home in Wil- 
lowdale, Ontario, Canada. Her exten- 
sion booklet, “The Primitive Loom,” 
came from press the day before she 
left Jabalpur for Calcutta to begin 
the voyage home. 

Maude Pye Hood is on leave from 
the School of Home Economics at the 
University of Georgia for two years’ 
work under auspices of the Ford 
Foundation in Karachi, Pakistan. The 
Foundation and the  All-Pakistan 
Woman's Association are jointly spon- 
soring the building of a college of 
home economics. 
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A. Louise Bryant, who has been 
in Lima, Peru, with the U. S. tech- 
nical assistance program since 1951, 
was married in San Tsidro, Lima, on 
August 28 to Juan Manuel de la 
Puente Uceda. 

Jessie Rannells, head of the home 
economics department at Arizona 
State College, Tempe, is on leave for 
a nine-month Fulbright lectureship at 
the National Institute of Hygiene in 
Paris, France. 

Mathilda Vandenbergh is on 
leave from the University of Wiscon- 
sin for a year of study in the Univer- 
sity of Stockholm in Sweden. 

The 1954-55 exchange teachers 
program administered by the Office 
of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare includes the 
following home economists: Agnes W. 
Gorse of Bulkeley High School, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, and Ann P. Yeudall 
of The Village College, Impington, 
Cambridgeshire, England; Anna P. 
Jordan, East Point High School, East 
Point, Georgia, and Winifred M. Gib- 
son, Counthill Grammar School, Old- 
ham, Lancashire, England; Jeanne 
Carlyon, Hopkins Public School, Hop- 
kins, Minnesota, and Iris W. Stillman, 
High View County Secondary School, 
Wallington, Surrey, England; Carolyn 
W. Law, Madison Junior High School, 
Newark, New Jersey, and Cecile §. 
Pilkington, Maghull County Second- 
ary School, Maghull, Lancashire, 
England; Corabelle Stanton, Leonia 
High School, Leonia, New Jersey, and 
Gweneth Bowden, Aberhill School, 
Methil, Fife, Scotland; Arlene F. 
Boice, Albion Central School, Albion, 
New York, and Pamela D, Storey, St. 
Leonards Secondary Modern School 
for Girls, St. Leonards, Sussex, Eng- 
land; Frances Duritsa, Farrell Senior 
High School, Farrell, Pennsylvania, 
and Muriel E. Ashurst, Pendleton 
High School, Salford, Lancashire, 
England; Mary F. Lamison, Peninsula 
High School, Gig Harbor, Washing- 
ton, and Mrs. Moreen Fielding, Aud- 
ley Park Secondary Modern Girls’ 
School, Torquay, Devonshire, Eng- 
land; Ima J. Wilson, South Charleston 
Junior High School, South Charleston, 
West Virginia, and Mrs. Hilda M. 
Loupa, St. Stephen's Special School, 
South Shields, Durham, England. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 

ARIZONA, While Jessie Rannells 
is on leave this year for a Fulbright 
assignment in Paris, Lola Ellsworth 
is acting head of the department of 
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home economics at Arizona State Col- 
lege, Tempe, and Mrs. Sarah Clark 
has rejoined the staff to teach courses 
in foods and nutrition. 

Byrd Burton, head of the home 
economics department at Arizona 
State College, Flagstaff, received her 
doctor's degree from Pennsylvania 
State University last spring. 

B. Eleanor Johnson, former di- 
rector of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Arizona, 
has returned to Tucson from her ex- 
tensive trip to South America. 

ARKANSAS. “Homemaking 
Teachers Expose Some ‘Know 
Hows’ for Progress” was the theme 
of the state conference for homemak- 
ing teachers held at the University of 
Arkansas from August 23 to 26. One 
feature of the meeting was a Today's 
Truths program modeled after those 
at the AHEA’s San Francisco meeting. 

“Lighting Candles for Better 
Living” was the theme of the annual 
meeting of the State Council of Home 
Demonstration Clubs at the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas from August 30 to 
September 2. 

Viola Callahan, homemaking 
teacher at Hoxie, has returned from 
New Delhi, India, where she served 
as teacher and supervisor for a year. 
Future Homemakers of Northeast Ar- 
kansas have established a two-year 
scholarship for a native girl or girls 
at Plested Girls School, Meerut, U. P., 
India, in honor of Miss Callahan. 

Mrs. Esther G. Kramer, home 
demonstration agent for Southeast 
Arkansas, retired from the Arkansas 
Extension Service in July and with 
her husband is spending six months 
touring Europe. 

Mary Britzman retired as home 
demonstration agent in Crittenden 
County in July and is spending sev- 
eral months in Panama. 

A conference of city school 
lunch supervisors was held in the 
Wonder Bakery Hostess Room, Little 
Rock, from August 18 to 20, under 
the direction of Ruth Powell, state 
supervisor of the School Lunch Serv- 
ice. Mrs. Dorothy Robey of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service demonstrated 
fish cookery for school lunch pro- 
grams. 

On July i, Jeania Moore Burns, 
formerly of Pine Bluff High School, 
joined the staff of the School Lunch 
Service as district supervisor for 
Southeast Arkansas. 

CONNECTICUT. “Keys to 
Home” was the theme of the annual 
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fall conference of home economics 
teachers of Connecticut from Septem- 
ber 23 to 25 at Norwich Inn. Finis 
Engleman, commissioner of education, 
gave the opening banquet address, 
“Social Understandings and Home- 
making Education.” On Friday morn- 
ing a talk on “Home Behavior—A 
Symptom” by John Henry Martin, 
curriculum co-ordinator for the Man- 
hasset (Long Island) Schools, was 
followed by two periods of group dis- 
cussion. On Saturday Henrietta 
Fleck of New York University pre- 
sented the movie “Chance Date” and 
led the group reactions through inter- 
views and role playing. 

Constance Dimock has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position 
of city supervisor of home economics 
in Bridgeport. 

Eloise L. Keckefoth, appointed 
chief nutrition consultant in the Con- 
necticut State Department of Health 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Mrs. Helen Johnson Phaneuf, was 
married on August 21 to George 
Eckler of Waterbury. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Scholarships ranging in value from 
$100 to $486 each were awarded, 
through the sponsorship of the Home 
Economics in Business Group of the 
D.C. Home Economics Association, 
to nine high school girls in the D.C. 
area for help with their expenses in 
home economics courses this fall at 
the University of Maryland and How- 
ard University. The scholarships were 
donated by local business people. 

GEORGIA, Elizabeth Todd, pro- 
fessor of home economics education 
at the University of Georgia, retired 
on July 1 after 20 years of service 
there. She is continuing to reside in 
Athens. Dr. Floride Moore of the 
home economics education staff has 
succeeded Miss Todd as head teacher 
trainer in home economics education. 

HAWAIL. Projects of the Hawaii 
Home Economics Association to im- 
prove public relations and increase 
knowledge of home economics in the 
Territory have included: laying the 
groundwork for the Association to aid 
in career day programs in local high 
schools; starting a roster of all home 
economists in the Territory; and ar- 
ranging for a series of articles about 
local home economists in different 
areas of home economics for Hono- 
lulu newspapers to show the broad 
scope of home economics in Hawaii. 

Three Association programs cen- 
tered around experiences in Egypt, 
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Pakistan, and South America and the 
West Indies of three members: Mary 
Erma Baldwin, Mrs. Alice Manches- 
ter, and Mrs. Mary Livingston. 

IOWA. Elizabeth Clagg, recent- 
ly home economist for the Russel- 
Miller Milling Company of Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, is now home econo- 
mist for the Iowa Dairy Industry 
Commission in Des Moines. 

KANSAS. The 9th annual State 
Health Education Workshop at the 
University of Kansas in June was 
sponsored by the University and the 
Kansas Health Education Council. 

The Georgiana M. Smurthwaite 
Co-operative Housing Fund has 
been established in honor of the re- 
tiring state home demonstration lead- 
er to initiate co-operative housing for 
college women at Kansas State Col- 
lege. Announcement was made _ in 
June, at the time of the annual Kansas 
Home Demonstration Council Work- 
shop in Manhattan, when home dem- 
onstration unit members, extension 
staff, and faculty members gave a re- 
ception for Miss Smurthwaite. 

On October 16 Mae Baird, recent- 
ly Wyoming state home demonstra- 
tion leader, succeeded Miss Smurth- 
waite as state leader. 

Joanne Ezzard, a former graduate 
assistant and home management house 
director at Kansas State College, is a 
new extension specialist in consumer 
education, 

Dr. Doretta M. Schlaphoff, re- 
cently head of the home economics 
department at the University of Ne- 
braska, arrived on the Kansas State 
College campus in July to take over 
her duties as dean of the School of 
Home Economics. 

Dean Emeritus Margaret Justin 
returned to Manhattan in September 
after more than a year in Europe that 
included a Fulbright appointment in 
The Netherlands and summer lectures 
at the Home Economics College in 
Stabekk, Norway. 

Abby Marlatt has returned to KSC 
after having taught two semesters at 
the Beirut College for Women and 
spent the Christmas vacation in 
Egypt, the Easter holidays in India, 
and the summer in Europe. 

Margaret Raffington has returned 
to KSC from a year of study at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

KENTUCKY. “Improving In- 
struction in the Foods Area” was 
the theme of the ninth annual con- 
ference of home economics teachers 
at Hardinsburg from August 16 to 20. 
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Special emphasis was on the teaching 
of foods in a sixty-minute period. 
Mary Kohler, a teacher at Hilliards, 
Ohio, and four high schoo] girls dem- 
onstrated how this could be done 
effectively. Other help in the food 
area was given by Jean Allen of the 
Kroger Food Foundation on “Trends 
in the Use of Foods” and on “Buying 
Guides and Tips on How to Teach 
Them.” “Up-to-date Nutrition” was 
the subject of a talk by Mildred Neff 
of the State Department of Health. 
Iris Davenport of Farm and Ranch 
demonstrated how to achieve distinc- 
tion in dress. 

Teachers and staff members attend- 
ing the conference presented Mary 
Lois Williamson, director of home 
economics education in the State De- 
partment of Education, with a life 
membership in the American Voca- 
tional Association. Miss Williamson 
is president of the National Associa- 
tion of State Supervisors of Home 
Economics Education of the AVA. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Taylor Barnes of 
the University of Kentucky was 
elected president of the Kentucky 
Dietetic Association at the spring 
meeting in Louisville. 

Mrs. Frances Goldsmith of the 
University of Louisville spoke on 
“Television and Home Economics” at 
the spring meeting of the Indiana 
State Home Economics Association at 
Purdue University on April 9. 

MARYLAND. A class in Inter- 
national Relations was a new fea- 
ture of the 28th Rural Women’s Short 
Course held in June at the University 
of Maryland and attended by more 
than 1,000 women. Speakers at the 
assembly programs included: John 
Harvey Furbay of Trans World Air- 
lines, Inc., who discussed “Global 
Minds for a Global World”; Madame 
]. H. van Roijen, wife of The Nether- 
lands ambassador, whose topic was 
“The Netherlands Woman—Her Faith 
in the Future”; R. L. Beukenkamp, 
agricultural attaché from The Nether- 
lands; and Mrs. Florence Reynolds of 
the North American Regional Office 
of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, Washington, D. C. 

A pageant entitled “Freedom 
for All” was one of the special 
events scheduled by the Maryland 


Homemakers when Maryland was 


hostess to the National Home Demon- 
stration Council during its meeting in 
Washington, D.C., from October 31 
to November 4. 

New appointments to the Maryland 
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Just Between 


Research Laboratories, Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Us... 


.. one of the most elegant book- 
lets we've planned in some time 
is off the press and we're saving 
a copy for you. It’s called 
“Hostess Recipes For Fifty” — 
people, that is—and we've put 
everything helpful in it we could 
think of. There are recipes and 
amounts to buy for serving fifty, 
from main dishes to desserts. 
We tried to plan it, too, so 


equipment available in the aver- 
age home will do for these 


recipes. 


We wish we could offer this 
elegant booklet in classroom 
quantity, but it’s just too expen- 
sive to send out by the million. 
Teachers are welcome to a copy, 
however, and we hope you enjoy 
it, especially thru the coming 


holidays. 


Lt taker finde 


stuffing can't be handled too 

so we keep passing along this go 
Never stuff a turkey until you’ 
oven, @ Don't pack stuffing in the 


.. although we talk about 
it more at Thanksgiving, 
turkey has certainly come 
into its own as an all year 
rouhd delight! Thru the 
entire year, frozen and 
branded turkeys with relia- 
ble directions for preparing, 
assure the buyer of con- 
sistent high quality. 

And best of all, there’s a 
size for every family, from 
the small-grown Beltsville 
type, which weigh from 4 
to 10 pounds, to the bigger 


carefully as you know, 
od advice 

re ready to put it in the 
bird too tightly. It takes 


too long to heat thru and the turkey is likely to brown before 
the stuffing is cooked. @ Remove leftover stuffing as soon as 
possible after dinner. Leaving it tepid is courting trouble! 


as it ba 


QUESTIONS WE'RE ASKED MOST OFTEN 


Q: Can you please tell me what makes piecrust shrink in the pan 


hes? 


A: The most common cause is stretching it as it is fitted in the pie- 
pan before baking. Place the pastry in the pan loosely and press 
the bottom and sides down well with your frigers 


PFT 
The Last Word. Well, have a good Thanksgiving! That's all for this month 
you in the December issue when, if all goes well, there'll be exciting news—we think 


My best, 


Z 
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birds weighing from 10 to 
30 pounds 

To make life even “fuller” 
for us, you might say, there 
are frozen turkey pies, tur- 
key ala hing and some truly 
marvelous new turkey items 
not far in the future. For 
instance, we should soon 
be able to buy frozen tur 
keys all stuffed and ready 
for the oven! (These are 


commercially quick frozen 
at - 30° F. and are not to be 
thawed before baking.) 


See 


— 
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Extension Service include: Charlotte 
Conaway, former assistant county 
agent, as assistant girls’ state 4-H 
Club leader; Evelyn D. Scott, former 
county agent, and Margaret T. Loar, 
former district agent, as assistant home 
demonstration leaders; Vivian L. Cur- 
nutt, formerly with the Kentucky 
Extension Service, as home furnish- 
ings specialist; Joanne W. Reitz, 
former county agent, as home man- 
agement specialist; and Lavonia Hil- 
bert, formerly with the Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia Extension Services, 
as clothing specialist. 

MASSACHUSETTS. “Homecom- 
ing” is the title of the television pro- 
gram presented each week by the 
School of Home Economics of the 
University of Massachusetts through 
the co-operation of WBZ-TV, Boston. 
Aimed at the homemaker, the pro- 
gram featured buying for the home 
and family during the first 13 weeks 
of telecasting. Mrs. Santina Curran, 
home demonstration agent for the 
Norfolk County Extension Service, is 
the “emcee” for the program, and the 
resident teaching staff, extension per- 
sonnel, and students are having an 
opportunity to gain valuable experi- 
ence in this teaching medium by 
taking part in the planning and pres- 
entation, Programs during the first 
consumer education series on buying 
tips covered spring suits, accessories, 
today’s fabrics, small kitchen equip- 
ment, vacuum cleaners, reading 
lamps, furniture, mattresses, and 
canned and frozen foods. 

MICHIGAN. A new program in 
marketing and consumer informa- 
tion was initiated by the Michigan 
Extension Service on July 1. Ten 
home economists have been employed 
to work in urban areas under the su- 
pervision of Mrs. Miriam Kelley, who 
formerly conducted a similar program 
in Louisville, Kentucky. 

Mrs. Eunice A. Pardee and Mrs. 
Margaret C. Browne have been 
transferred from other duties within 
the Extension Service to integrate var- 
ious phases of family living into the 
farm and home planning program in 
Michigan. Plans are being worked 
out for a school at which home dem- 
onstration agents and special county 
agents assigned to this program will 
be trained. 

New staff members at Michigan 
State College include Mrs. Helen 
Evans, Mary Louise Leach, and 
Cecilia Roach, instructors in textiles, 
clothing, and related arts; Grace Har- 
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rison, instructor in home manage- 
ment and child development; and 
Gerda Mootse, Marcille Pridgeon, 
and Mary Townsend, instructors in 
foods and nutrition. 

Mary Collopy, home economist at 
the MSC Radio Station WKAR, has 
resigned and is living in California. 
Her successor is Virginia Weiser. 

Rosemary Blackburn suc- 
ceeded Gail Hill at MSC as extension 
home economics information special- 
ist. Miss Hill resigned to be married. 

MISSISSIPPI. Mrs. Bertha 
Grant, executive secretary of the Mis- 
sissippi Children’s Code Commission 
and speaker at the second annual 
Dutch Luncheon of the Mississippi 
Home Economics Association held 
during Farm and Home Week at 
Mississippi State College, explained 
the responsibilities of her group in 
terms of making studies and working 
toward better legislation and prac- 
tices in Mississippi for children and 
youth, 

Dr. Lois Almon, recently of the 
University of Wisconsin, has joined 
the home economics department of 
the Mississippi Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station to succeed Olive Sheets, 
who will retire in January 1955. Miss 
Sheets, who has been with the Sta- 
tion since 1927, plans to join her 
family in California. 

Two bulletins on the family food 
supply, recently issued by the home 
economics department of the Missis- 
sippi Agricultural Experiment Station, 
are: “The Home-Produced Food Sup- 
ply of Non-Owner Farm Families,” 
Bulletin 512, and “Attitudes of Rural 
School Children ‘Towards Several 
Food Production and Canning Activ- 
ities,” Bulletin 519. 

Bettye Maricle, recently of Okla- 
homa A & M College, joined the staff 
of Mississippi State College for Wom- 
en this fall as assistant professor of 
home economics and director of the 
Nursery School. She succeeds Fran- 
ces Whitener, who resigned to ac- 
cept a position at Boone State Teach- 
ers College in North Carolina. 

MONTANA. A two-day School 
Lunch Workshop that was held in 
July at Montana State College offered 
help in menu planning, nutrition, and 
practical applications of bacteriology. 
Mrs. Gladys Hartley Roehm was in 
charge of the program. 

“Home — Freedom’s  Hearth- 
stone” was the theme of a three- 
day Home Demonstration Council 
Conference held at MSC in June. 
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The Family Life Conference at 
MSC the third week in June was led 
by Dr. and Mrs. Russell Smart of the 
University of Rhode Island. 

Mrs. Marjorie Paisley of MSC 
was elected regional adviser of Phi 
Upsilon Omicron at the Denton (Tex- 
as) meeting. 

Ruth Osborn has returned to MSC 
after a year's leave. During her ab- 
sence, Cecilia Roach substituted for 
her. 

Ardyce Rold is the new dietitian 
at Hamilton Hall, MSC. 

NEW JERSEY. A survey of the 
largest potential membership in the 
New Jersey Home Economics Asso- 
ciation—home economists in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools—has been 
made by Beatrice Trenkle of Bloom- 
field, state membership chairman, and 
her committee. Invitations to become 
Association members reached the 
teachers at the beginning of the 
school year, and Mrs. Mary Arm- 
strong of Elizabeth, president of the 
Association, sent a letter to school 
superintendents and supervising prin- 
cipals, encouraging their co-operation 
with staff members who wish to at- 
tend Association meetings, as well as 
commending those teachers who have 
participated in Association activities. 

Education for a profession or 
for homemaking now begins with 
a general studies sequence for all 
home economics students at New 
Jersey College for Women. The core 
course consists of 29 credit hours in 
basic home economics. Students then 
add up to 39 hours in elective courses 
in clothing and textiles, foods and nu- 
trition, or home economics journalism. 

A new brochure entitled “Consider 
Home Economics” is available in 
quantity for New Jersey groups in- 
terested in the recruitment campaign, 
reports Kathleen Rhodes, chairman 
of the home economics department at 
New Jersey College for Women. 

The first South Jersey Nutrition 
Institute was held on March 30 at 
New Jersey State Teachers College 
at Glassboro. The program on “Cur- 
rent Trends in Nutrition” included 
discussion of “Nutrition for Teen- 
agers” by Edna Sostman of Rutgers 
University and discussion of nutrition 
as related to dental health, food han- 
dling, and problems of chemicals in 
food. 

High light of the meeting was the 
talk on “Nutrition—Your Social Secu- 
rity” by James M. Hundley, MD, 
chief of the Laboratory of Biochem-: 
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istry and Nutrition, National Insti- 
tutes of Health, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

NEW MEXICO. “FHA—A 
Learning Opportunity” was the 
theme of the state vocational home 
economics conference at New Mexico 
A & M College in August. Mary Lee 
Hurt of Michigan State College, for- 
mer national adviser of the Future 
Homemakers of America, was confer- 
ence leader. 

Jean Davis, formerly with the food 
service department at the State Col- 
lege of Washington and dietitian and 
director of dining rooms at Whitman 
College, Walla Walla, Washington, 
has been appointed food service direc- 
tor and assistant professor of home 
economics at New Mexico A & M 
College. 

New county home demonstration 
workers with the New Mexico Exten- 
sion Service are Ruth Sneed, Vir- 
ginia Coker, Mary Jane Sullivan, 
Mary Jean Huck, and Reba A. 
Smith. 

“Historic Cookery,” Extension 
Circular 250, by Fabiola C. de Baca 
Gilbert is now available in a newly 
revised edition. The 48-page booklet 
features recipes for native New Mexi- 
co foods. 

NEW YORK. At a meeting of the 
social welfare and public health de- 
partment of the Southeastern District 
of the New York Home Economics 
Association on May 26, while the 
members stood in silent tribute, a 
resolution was presented in memory 
of Bertha Holman, who died on 
May 3. Miss Holman, a pioneer in 
the field of nutrition, had worked in 
New York City for 35 years develop- 
ing sound nutrition education on a 
community level. 

NORTH CAROLINA. “The Chal- 
lenge of the Housing Needs of 
North Carolina” was the theme of 
the College Conference of Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers in North Carolina 
which met at the Woman's College of 
the University of North Carolina on 
March 13. Seventeen colleges were 
represented at the Conference, under 
the leadership of Catherine T. Dennis, 
state supervisor of home economics 
education. The program included 
talks by James Greene of State Col- 
lege, John Crawford and Florence 
Cox of the Extension Service, and a 
panel discussion on “Strengthening 
Public Relations.” 

During one quarter of the past 
school year, the North Carolina Ex- 
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tension Service and the home econom- 
ics department of East Carolina Col- 
lege co-operated in offering a course 
in Home Demonstration Organi- 
zation for home economics majors on 
the East Carolina College campus. 
The class was offered once a week, 
and the teachers were county and 
state extension workers and agricul- 
tural leaders. The high light of the 
course was an all-day trip during 
which the class visited a curb market, 


. a rural community building, and a 


well-planned and equipped home 
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demonstration office. The group was 
also received in three rural homes in 
which yard improvement, remodeling, 
or the building of the house had been 
done in co-operation with the county 
and state extension workers. 

A study is now being conducted at 
the Woman's College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina on the cook- 
ing and palatability of broilers to 
determine the extent to which adding 
varying amounts of inedible animal 
fat to poultry mashes will affect the 
flavor and aroma of the finished prod- 


Tus little housewife had a 
problem — sweet-tooth Hubby on 
a sweet-free diet. (And beginning 
to get nervous about it.) She 
tried everything. Fancy salads. 
Bigger helpings. But Hubby’s 
frown darkened by the day. Then 
one day she read in a magazine 
about a discovery, a new 
non-caloric sweetener. One that 
she could actually cook and bake 
with—in any food, at any 
temperature. One which gave 
the perfect taste of sugar— with 
no bitter aftertaste in ordinary 


That night there were 


cookies, pudding, coffee — sweet 
coffee —and a big, big smile across 
the table... 


... and 8o she 


started using 


(Cyciamate, Abbott) 
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Free! 9 Food 


Scene from “ABC's of Beef Cookery,” 
Armour Food Film in full color and sound. 


..-to Help You 
Plan Your Courses 


Armour and Company offers 
you Free, for your Home Eco- 
nomics classes, these 9 sound 
films in color, so useful in sub- 
stituting for, or supplement- 
ing actual demonstrations: 


@ Let's Talk Turkey 

@ Festival of Cheese Recipes 
@ ABC's of Beef Cookery 

@ Better Bacon 

@ Can You Carve? 

@ Spring Chicken Year ‘Round 
@ Easy as Pie 

@ Margarine Makes Good 

@ Your Frankfurter Favorites 


Films free also to Women's Clubs 
and Adult Education groups 


Helps you integrate films with les- 
sons and class projects. Includes 
order blank for films. Write—Con- 
sumer Service, Dept. C, Armour 
and Company, Chicago Y, 


[ARMOUR] 
Consumer Service 
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uct. This study is being made in 
co-operation with State College, 
where the experimental feeding stud- 
ies were carried out. 

NORTH DAKOTA, F. Caroline 
Budewig, recently of George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, and a former staff member at 
Simmons College, the University of 
Wisconsin, University of Minnesota, 
and Texas State College for Women, 
became dean of the School of Home 
Economics at the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College on September 12. 
She suceeds Mrs. Ella Olson, acting 
dean for the past year, who has 
moved with her family to the Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul area in Minnesota. 

“A Man’s Castle—His Home” 
was the theme of the 28th annual 
North Dakota State Conference of 
Homemaking Teachers held from Au- 
gust 23 to 27 in the new home eco- 
nomics building at North Dakota 
Agricultural College. 

The Home Management House at 
North Dakota Agricultural College 
was dedicated on Honors Day in 
May to Alba Bales, former dean of 
the School of Home Economics, and 
will be known as “The Alba Bales 
House.” A bronze plaque was placed 
on the front of the house, which was 
planned by Miss Bales and erected in 
1923. Miss Bales came to the College 
in 1920 and served 19 years as pro- 
fessor and dean. 

New appointments as North Da- 
kota county home extension agents 
include Laurayne Kennedy, Wiil- 
liams County; Mrs. Esther A. Lutz, 
Benson County; Mary Pat Lucy, 
Stark County; Phyllis Herigstead, 
Burleigh County; Mrs. Francis G. 
Baker, Pembina County; Mrs. Beth- 
el McLeod, assistant in Cass County; 
and Helen A. Dahl, assistant in 
Grand Forks County. 

A talk on “Extension’s New Re- 
sponsibilities” by James E. Crosby 
of the U.S. Extension Service was a 
high light of the annual planning 
meeting of North Dakota county 
home extension agents at the North 
Dakota Agricultural College. The 
program for the coming year will in- 
clude the use of fats and oils, basic 
construction principles in clothing, 
and refinishing furniture. 

OHIO. “Key for the Home 
Economist” was the theme of the 
44th Annual Meeting of the Ohio 
Home Economics Association at the 
Hotel Statler in Cleveland on April 3 
and 4. Speakers included Mrs. Mary 
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Hawkins, editor of AHEA publica- 
tions; Bernice Strawn of Woman's 
Home Companion; and Canon Lau- 
rence Hall of Trinity Episcopal Cathe- 
dral, Cleveland. 

The annual conference for Ohio 
vocational home economics teach- 
ers was held from June 16 to 18 at 
Ohio State University, with Enid W. 
Lunn, state supervisor, in charge. 

At the Teacher-Retailer Conference 
on June 16, under the leadership of 
Amanda A. Thomas, public relations 
secretary for the Ohio Retail Mer- 
chants, Vera Fisher of the State De- 
partment of Industrial Relations, 
Columbus, presented up-to-date infor- 
mation concerning bedding problems; 
Mrs. Dorothy Burgess of the Wool 
Bureau of New York City discussed 
wool fibers and fashions for the au- 
tumn; and Jules Labarthe of Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, spoke on the 
new man-made fibers of today. 

On June 17 Everett J. Kircher of 
the Ohio State University spoke on 
the “Art of Good Teaching.” His talk 
was followed by a panel discussion 
led by Clara Bancroft of the Uni- 
versity. 

At the business session Robert 
Reese, vice-president of the American 
Vocational Association and state su- 
pervisor of educational industrial edu- 
cation, and Ralph J. Woodin, execu- 
tive secretary of the Ohio Vocational 
Association, brought the teachers up 
to date on the AVA and OVA. 

Ohio State University speakers in- 
cluded Mrs. Elizabeth Moore on 
“Making Choices in Teaching Home 
Economics”; Inez Prudent, “What's 
New in Mixes”; and Mrs. Elaine 
Knowles Weaver, “Teaching Laundry 
Methods on the Secondary Level.” 

OKLAHOMA, The first annual 
Restaurant Management Short 
Course, sponsored at Oklahoma A & 
M College from September 20 to 22 
by the School of Hotel and Restaurant 
Administration in co-operation with 
the National and Oklahoma Restau- 
rant Associations, examined factors 
that draw customers to the nation’s 
restaurants and keep them coming 
back. 

OREGON. Miriam G. Scholl be- 
came dean of the School of Home 
Economics at Oregon State College 
in September. A former staff mem- 
ber at Montana State College, Teach- 
ers College of Columbia University, 
and the University of Minnesota, she 
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Recommend RY-KRISP 


Low-Calorie ... 


grain rye, salt and water. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, St. Lowia 2, Mo. 


as bread in reducing diets 


Whole-Grain. . . Delicious! 


Only 20 calories per double- 
squore wafer. Made of whole- 


Mail This Coupon for Free Teaching Aids, 
Including Low-Calorie Diets 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
4H-B Checkerboard Squore, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Please send me: 


No. C4570, HOME ECONOMICS KIT, containing sample copies of 
free teaching aids from which | may select the ones | con use ond 
order later in quantity. 
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served as home economist for a San 
Francisco industrial firm for three 
years and in the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration 
in the British Zone of Germany. She 
recently completed the work for her 
Doctor of Education degree at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

Alta Garrison has returned to 
Oregon State College after having 
been on leave for a year traveling 
through Europe and South Africa. 

L. Mildred Wilson, recently of the 
University of Oregon, joined the Ore- 
gon Extension Service on September 1 
as home agent in Deschutes County. 

TENNESSEE. A set of twelve 
16 x 20 posters on flower arrange- 
ment are the result of a study con- 
ducted by the Tennessee Home Eco- 
nomics Association under direction of 
Henrietta Sivyer. They are available 
at $5 from Ann Dooley, Knoxville 
Utilities Board, Knoxville. 

Jessie Harris of the University of 
Tennessee, at the request of the 
Foreign Operations Administration, 
visited nine institutions in India last 
summer, including University of Ba- 
roda, Lady Irwin College, four col- 
leges of the University of Madras, and 
Maharani’s College for Women of the 
University of Mysore. 

Two pioneer staff members in the 
Extension Service at the University of 
Tennessee have retired: Maude 
Guthrie, foods specialist, and Isa- 
dora Williams, home marketing spe- 
cialist. 

Nella Logan resigned from the 
staff of the University of Tennessee 
to accept a position in home econom- 
ics education at the Woman's College 
at the University of North Carolina. 

TEXAS. Maurine Hearn, state 
home demonstration leader, was 
elected Home Economist of the Year 
by the Texas Home Economics Asso- 
ciation in observance of Careers in 
Home Economics Week in April. 

Mrs. Ruby Seal Dennis, who 
headed the department of home eco- 
nomics at Mary Hardin-Baylor Col- 
lege from 1938 to 1942, when she 
resigned to be married, returned to 
the same position in September with 
the rank of professor. 

Faye A. McCarty, recently on the 
staff of Pan American College, Edin- 
burg, Texas, has joined the Mary 
Hardin-Baylor College staff as asso- 
ciate professor of home economics. 

VERMONT. Luncheon speaker for 
the fall meeting of the Vermont Home 
Economics Association in Burlington 
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on October 7 was Mildred Horton, 
executive secretary of the AHEA, who 
discussed “What Is Before Us in 
Home Economics.” 

A one-week workshop for super- 
vising teachers in home economics 
education, sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Vermont from June 28 to 
July 2, was conducted by Marion 
Brown, assistant professor and teacher 
trainer. 

New staff members at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont include Martha Cad- 
well, recently of Whittier College, 
Whittier, California, associate profes- 
sor of related art and textiles and 
clothing; Susanna B. Colton, for- 
merly of the University of Wisconsin, 
assistant professor to teach design and 
related subjects; and Olga Peche- 
niuk, recently of Morehead State 
College, Morehead, Kentucky, to su- 
pervise the home management house 
and instruct in foods. 

Justine Bosquet, a former teacher 
in New Britain, Connecticut, is now 
executive director of the Dairy Coun- 
cil of Vermont. 

VIRGINIA. Madison College has 
changed its basic curriculum pattern 
to include a General Education pro- 
gram for all majors in all curricula. 
“Effective Living,” a required course 
for all freshmen, includes some basic 
home economics content. Mrs. Ber- 
nice R. Varner, head of the home 
economics department, is the only 
woman on the General Education 
committee. 

“Guide Posts to Effective Home- 
making Education Programs” was 
the theme of the State Conference 
for Homemaking Teachers held at 
Madison College from August 9 to 13. 

Virginia extension workers held 
their annual staff conference at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute from 
August 23 to 27. A report on pro- 
fessional improvement of home dem- 
onstration agents during the year was 
presented. 

Catherine Snedeker joined the 
staff of the Virginia State Department 
of Health in October as nutrition con- 
sultant. 

Anne Hardesty, associate profes- 
sor of home economics at Madison 
College, was the Virginia recipient of 
the Delta Kappa Gamma Silver Anni- 
versary Scholarship. 

Mrs. Thelma M. Miller, who re- 
ceived her M.A. at the University of 
Tennessee, joined the home econom- 
ics staff of the College of William 
and Mary in September. 
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WISCONSIN. Carol Lundeen, a 
junior at the Stout Institute, received 
the annual Wisconsin Home Eco- 
nomics Association scholarship for 
1954-55. 

Home Economics on Radio and 
TV, a graduate workshop offered dur- 
ing the Stout Institute's summer ses- 
sion, attracted students from four 
states who participated in writing and 
producing a series of programs that 
were broadcast daily. 

Developed around the home, 
school, and community experiences 
in the homemaking program, the 
twenty-fourth annual summer confer- 
ence for teachers under contract in 
high school and vocationa] homemak- 
ing departments for the year 1954-55 
was conducted at the Stout Institute 
in June by the state homemaking staff 
with the assistance of Johnie Christian 
of the Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Larra Zola Coe of Oklahoma 
A & M College, and teacher trainers 
from the Stout Institute and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Co-ordinators from the city schools 
of vocational and adult education 
attended a week’s workshop on su- 
pervision held at the Stout Institute 
in June. Maude Williamson served 
as leader. 

Ruth Henderson has returned to 
the University of Wisconsin after hav- 
ing taught in Greece on a Fulbright 
appointment. 

New home economics staff mem- 
bers at the University of Wisconsin 
include Margaret Steffen in the 
Nursery School, succeeding Jane 
Ferrell, who was married in August; 
Orpha Herrick in the department 
of clothing and textiles; and Kathryn 
Sutich, Mildred Gahrson, and Ar- 
dis Thvyedt in related art. 

New home economics appointments 
to the Stout Institute faculty are Dor- 
othy Dale, assistant in the Nursery 
School; Joan Mitby, instructor in 
food and nutrition; Mary Williams, 
assistant professor in related art; and 
Alyce Vanek, instructor in clothing 
and textiles. 

Lorraine Wilson is acting head of 
the home economics department at 
Wisconsin State College, Stevens 
Point, this year while Rita Youmans 
is on leave to study toward a doctor's 
degree at the University of Illinois. 

Marieta Kenyon is in charge of 
home economics education, family 
life education, and management at 
Milwaukee-Downer College. 
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2% cups sugar 
% cup undiluted evaporated milk 
2 (6-02.) packages chocolate bits 
Vs cup KARO Syrup, Red Label 
2 tablespoons butter or 
margarine 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup chopped nuts, coconut or 
raisins, optional 


NO BEATING, NO THERMOMETER, EASY .. . 
WONDERFULLY SMOOTH CREAMY FUDGE 


’ . — : saucepan. Cook over medium heat, stirring con- 
Here’s an important pene le in candy stontly, until mixture boils. Turn heat low and 


making for your class discussion aad the continue cooking for i0 minutes, stirring con- 
function of Karo (corn syrup) in the rec- stantly to prevent scorching. Remove from — 
and i diately add chocolate bits, KA 

™ Karo helps es smooth fine-grained Syrup, butter and vanilla. Stir well until choco- 
candy. For Karo Syrup cannot crystallize, lato hes melted end fudge fe emecth ond 
and it helps prevent other sugars from creamy. Add nuts, coconut or raisins and mix 


well. Pour into buttered pan (8 x 8 x 2 inches). 
crystallizing. That swhy Karo is an =aper Chill in refrigerator 1 to 2 hours or until firm. 


tant ingredient in so many candy recipes. Cut into squores. Makes about 2/2 pounds. 


Send for this FREE Candy Booklet 
in time for your Holiday Candy lesson 


Copies of this colorful candy 
leaflet are available, free, for 
Corn Products Refining Company 
distribution to your students. 
It contains an excellent assort- 
ment for good holiday eating. Please send me free . . . copies of “Dandy Homemade Condy with 
The Refrigerator Fudge rec- : Karo Syrup” for distribution to my girls. 
ipe is so new that it is not ae Title 
included, so, be sure to clip 
this recipe. 


Produced by Corn Producta Refining Co. 
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Look for labels reading “New! 
Mixes Instantly! Add to water and 
stir’—if you want to be among the 
first to try the recently developed non- 
fat dry milk which transforms quickly 
from powder to sweet nonfat milk by 
the simple process of stirring in water. 
The product is called Instant Starlac 
and is a result of the Borden Com- 
pany's research and manufacturing ex- 
perience. . Not only can this nonfat 
dry milk be reconstituted more 
quickly, says the Borden Company, 
but it pours easily and is not given to 
caking or lumping, because in its dry 
state it has a lower moisture content 
and keeps well in its foil-lined pack- 
ages. 

Fashion Discs and the new Twin- 
Needle are features of the new Singer 
Automatic Swing-Needle Sewing Ma- 
chine now being shown in the stores 
of the Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany across the country. These fea- 
tures make the machine “almost hu- 
man,” says the manufacturer, for “with 
it the home seamstress can do literally 
scores of stitch variations and achieve 
foolproof results regardless of how 
limited her sewing experience.” This 
new machine comes in several designs 
of both the portable and cabinet 
models with a starter set of six of the 
Fashion Discs (attachments which 
make different embroidery effects). 
In all, 14 different Fashion Discs are 
available. The machine will straight- 
stitch with the quick flick of a lever 
regardless of which Fashion Disc is 
on the machine head. 


Do you think boys who sew are 
sissies? “No,” said 53.3 per cent of 
the 12-to-19-year-old girls who were 
asked this question; “yes,” said 46.7 
per cent of them. The question was 
asked by the Youth Research Institute 
(Rand Youth Poll) for the Necchi 
Sewing Machine Sales Corporation. 
Of the boys in the group of 5,712 teen- 
agers who were queried, 56.9 per cent 
stated sewing was for sissies, but 43.1 
per cent took the opposite view. 

The poll revealed that approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of all girls 12-to-19 
do some home sewing, and approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the boys do 


some sewing. Of all the boys and 
girls queried, 44 per cent gave an 
affirmative answer to the question, 
“Do you think boys should be allowed 
to attend sewing classes in high 
school?” 


At the opening of the new year, 
a new electric floor polisher for the 
home which is also equipped with a 
brush for scrubbing will be introduced 
nationally by the makers of Johnson's 
Wax. The “polisher-scrubber” is now 
being sold only in the Northeast. Two 
single flat circular brushes similar to 
those used in big industrial machines 
—one a scrubbing brush with strong 
bristles and the other a softer brush 
for polishing—are used interchange- 
ably in the appliance. Because of its 
design, splashing of water on walls 
and baseboards during scrubbing is 
prevented. A third feature of the 
“polisher-scrubber” is its chenille pad 
made to be held firmly by the bristles 
of the rotating polishing brush when 
the final high luster is to be applied 
to waxed floors. For safety, the ap- 
pliance has an automatic shut-off 
switch that prevents accidental oper- 
ation by children. Its simple spring 
mechanism permits quick exchange of 
polishing and scrubbing brushes. 


A new position as director of the 
test kitchen of Paris & Peart, Adver- 
tising, of New York, has been taken 
by Mrs. Suzanna Skidmore, formerly 
director of home economics for Wilson 
and Co., Inc. Mrs. Skidmore will di- 
rect the agency activities on product 
testing and recipe development and 
will give technical assistance on food 
preparation for television commercials. 


Appointments of home econo- 
mists to the new Dash Home Laundry 
Institute have been announced by the 
Procter & Gamble Company. The 
Company has just introduced a new 
reduced sudsing detergent, Dasa, 
designed for automatic washers. 

Manager of field service representa- 
tives for the newly formed Institute 
is Edna A. Stephany, who until re- 
cently was home service director of 
the Pennsylvania Power and Light 
Company. Her headquarters will be 
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at the Procter & Gamble Company 
headquarters in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Working with Miss Stephany will 
be two field service representatives— 
in the Boston area, Emma Maurice 
Tighe, who was until recently home 
service director of the Boston Edison 
Company; and in the Cleveland area, 
Mrs. Mary Ryan Kenney, formerly 
home service director for the Per- 
fection Stove Company, Cleveland. 


A recipe book featuring nonfat 
dry milk—and particularly Instant Pet 
Nonfat Dry Milk—is just off the press 
and may be obtained by Journar 
readers by writing the Pet Milk Com- 
pany. Many of the recipes included 
in the 32-page booklet are for dishes 
in which nonfat dry milk gives extra 
nourishment while others are for fav- 
orite dishes which can be made at 
lower cost with this product. The 
book also contains helpful ideas for 
variations and is illustrated with black 
and white photographs. Title of the 
book is “Recipes by Mary Lee Taylor 
Using Instant Pet Nonfat Dry Milk.” 
JournaL readers may write for single 
copies or for quantities to be used in 
classroom and demonstration work. 
Write to Pet Milk Company, 1448-K 
Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


Home economists who receive the 
regular issues of The Kitchen Re- 
porter—a periodical which has been 
made available to the profession for 
a period of ten years by Kelvinator 
Institute for Better Living—will find 
in the new issue three articles of spe- 
cial interest. The first shows new 
trends in kitchen lighting which can 
be adapted to both the already-built 
as well as the new home. A second 
article describes how high school stu- 
dents may plan and give a “do it” 
party for preschool children. The 
third article is also of practical inter- 
est to home economists because it 
tells how to use the washing machine 
(either automatic or nonautomatic) to 
tint or dye materials with an all-pur- 
pose dye. To obtain The Kitchen 
Reporter, write to Joan Adams, Kel- 
vinator Institute for Better Living, 
14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, 
Michigan. 


Marcia Mead is director of the 
newly expanded home service de- 
partment of the Whirlpool Corpora- 
tion. She will also serve on the mer- 
chandising staff and will be based at 
St. Joseph, Michigan. 
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DISHWASHER 
AND 


FOOD WASTE 
DISPOSER 


take over your 
classroom 
“cleanup” periods 


FOOD WASTE DISPOSER Demonstrate right before the eyes of your students how 


much time and work are saved when this Westinghouse 


Does away with all the mess and bother of garbage. Dishwasher takes over for you. It is easy to load and easy 
Shreds and washes away food waste as it accumu- to operate. Just put in the dishes, pots and pans . . . add 


lates. After-cooking-session cleanups will be quick, detergent, set the control . . . and the job is over as far as 
you are concerned. A built-in heater automatically heats 


water to correct temperature, when necessary. 


effortless and sanitary. 


Available Under Budget-stretching New Dishwashing Research Just Released 


Westinghouse School Plan Extensive new tests by a leading university prove that auto- 
matic dishwashing kills far more bacteria than does hand 
Both the Westinghouse Dishwasher and the Food washing. Further case-history studies reveal 339%, to 630% of 


homemaker’s time is saved by machine washing. Make sure 


Waste Disposer are available to home ec laboratories 
your students know that automatic dishwashing is the 


at approximately ' retail price under the low-cost 
Westinghouse School Plan. Other Westinghouse sanitary, modern, efficient way to wash dishes. 


appliances also available with yearly replacements 
TEACHING Alps ... FREE 


at no extra cost. Send for folder giving complete details. 


Valuable kit contains wide array of booklets on freezing, 
laundering miracle fabrics, kitchen planning and many other 
phases of electrical living. 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Consumer Service Dept. * JR-1154 
250 East Fourth St., Mansfield, Ohio 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS Westinghouse 
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Now! 2 completely separate automatic cycles 


on the new 1955 Kelvinator Automatic Washer 


1 - The Fine Fabrics Cycle 


2- The Regular Cycle 
‘like having two separate washers...” 


says Joan Adams, Kelvinator Institute for Better Living. 


p “With two completely automatic washing 
cycles you can select the ideal cycle for every 
type of fabric . . . do every bit of washing 
automatically ! 


i 

“The fine fabrics cycle permits separate fast washing of fine 
things, wool blankets, colors of questionable fastness, smaller 
loads . . . saves up to 4 the soap, 4 the water, 4 the time. 


JOAN ADAMS, KELVINATOR, ne 
Detroit 32, Michigan | 
Please forward— 
© Full information of Kelvinator’s School Appliance Installation Plan® 
© Literature on Kelvinator’s new 1955 Laundry Equipment. 


“Just set the dial—instantly Kelvinator's exclusive ‘Tel-A- 
Fabric’ signal lights up to show the washing cycle you select. 
The backguard has full-width fluorescent lighting, too, for 
easier sorting of clothes.” 


“Regular cycle proves to your students how really CLEAN 
automatic washing can be. Kelvinator’s Shampoo Washing 
loosens toughest soil without impairing tensile strength of 
fabrics. X-Centric Agitation simulates gentle hand washing. 
Overflow Rinse floats grime and soap scum away. Spin-drying 
removes 25%, more water than wringing. 


New 1955 Kelvinator dryer completes the laundering job with 
triple safety : safe, low heat ; safe, smooth cylinder; safety door. 
Here's fluffy, wrinkle-free drying in minutes. 


“Your local Kelvinator dealer will gladly demonstrate Kelvin- 
ator laundering to you and your class. Ask him about our 
special School Appliance Installation Plan.” 


: 


